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The first of July is near at hand, and’ 


we take the liberty of reminding our pa- 
trons, that according to the terms of sub- 
scription, five dollars will then become 
due to us from each of them. 

We respectfully request an attention 
to punctuality, which will save us the 
expense of collection, and enable us to 
fulfil our engagements with the paper 
makers and printers. 

Subscribers out of the city will please 
forward the money by mail, without 
delay. 

The title page and index to the first 
volume, will be published in a few days. 








Political @conomp. 





Trade in Specie.—Those who contend 
that the prohibition of the East India 
trade would have kept our specie at 
home, are bound to show by what means 
our foreign debt could have been dis- 
charged. Is it contended that the mer- 
chant, contrary to the dictates of inter- 


If this branch of our commerce had been 
‘entirely closed, would not our specie 
have still found its way abroad? For 
would not the enterprising and keen- 
‘sighted merchant have quickly sought 
other markets than those of the East, for 
|many of the same description of commo- 
'dities, as our specie went to the purchase 
‘of? It is his business to discover what 
articles are most in demand and will sell 
‘to the best advantage abroad, and he 
‘next seeks those markets in which they 
'may be purchased at the cheapest rate. 
If they can be exported from the country 
wherein he resides to most profit, he will 
| naturally prefer a direct trade to any 
other, because his capital is at léss ha- 
zard, and will be soonest returned to 
him; but he will drive a circuitous com- 
‘merce, if it be the only profitable em- 
ployment of his capital; he will, for ex- 
ample, seek in the markets of India those 
articles which are in request in Europe, 
if he be prevented from trading in similar 
commodities produced in the United 
States in consequence of being too high 
for exportation. He will export specie, 
if it be the only article of trade left that 
_ promises to yield a profit, or that will be 
taken in exchange for such productions, 
_as he is desirous of purchasing in foreign 








est, would have persisted in exporting ! markets. If the trade to India be closed, 
our cotton, tobacco and bread stuffs in | he will nevertheless take the specie to 


defiance of their high prices? We can- | such countries as produce the articles of 


not perceive in what manner his capital || which he stands in need, and if there be 

could have found employment, and his | no demand in such countries for this 

enterprise any sphere of action, unless |, specie, he will exchange it in other mar- 

by the export of that article which | kets for such commodities as they are 

ae" profit or advantage. | willing to take in exchange for their pro- 
on. I. Cc 
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ductions, provided the charges on this | 


round-about trade be not too heavy to 
admit of its being prosecuted with pro- 
fit. 

Now, the only way by which nations 
can prevent a commerce in specie, is to 


confine the quantity of its currency to | 


the wants ofa safe and wholesome com- 
merce, for the export of this article is the 
natural, necessary, and, in fact, the only 
corrective of a redundant currency. If 
we could stppose the banks released 
from the obligation of paying their notes 


in specie, whilst the circulation continued | 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 





overchareed and the prices of domestic | 


5 . . . 
produce remained so high as not to admit 


of exportation, in that case all foreign 
commerce would cease. The merchant 
would have no inducement to continue 
in a country in which he could find no 
employment for his capital, and no scope 
for his enterprise. Whilst, therefore, spe- 
cie can be obtained, the commerce in this 


article will be the only branch of profit- | 
able trade left, as long as the products of | 
the mye | continue too high for expor- 


tation, and the interests of individuals 
will overleap any artificial barrier that 


may be erected by the wit or wisdom of 


legislators. ‘The merchants having but 
this narrow channel for their capital and 
enterprise, must, from increased compe- 
tition, soon see their profits reduced ; but 
by this time the superabundant currency, 
which has caused his trade in specie, 
will be brought within narrower limits. 
Prices will have fallen. ‘Trade will re- 
sume its former channels. ‘The merchant 
will export the products of the land in a 
direct manner, instead of seeking unusual 
and circuitous paths to profit. 

[ Charleston Patriot. 





Commerce.—The present low prices 
of our agricultural produce has, it seems, 
given rise to the supposition that they 
will no longer find a favourable market 


an Europe; and it is urged that we must 


look almost exclusively to the domestic. 


demand for the profit of the grower of 
cotton and bread stuffs. But the stimu- 
lus given since the peace to agriculture 
has been merely artificial, and when the 
fictitious capital has been withdrawn by 
which it has been produced and support- 
ed, other lines of agricultural industry 
will be struck into which have been ne- 
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glected, and the equilibrium of profit re- 
stored. It is obvious that agricultural 
capital and labour have been diverted 
and confined since the peace to a very 
few channels, and articles raised for ex- 
portation in immoderate quantities, be- 
cause the exporters at our seaport towns 
have by their command of fictitious capi- 


| tal tempted the agriculturist by the most 


extravagant prices to concentrate the 
whole of his efforts to their production. 
These prices have not been realized in 
the foreign markets, and the losses of 
the shipping merchant will throw the 
capital and industry of the agriculturist 
back again into those branches of employ- 
ment which have been for a time aban- 
doned. The quantity of our bread stuffs 
and cotton will be diminished; the land 
that has been taken into cultivation on 
account of high prices, which were mere- 
ly nominal, will be converted into pastu- 
rage, and capital more equally distributed 
over the different departments of agri- 
culture. 

As the fall which has taken place in 
the price of our bread stuffs, cotton and 


| tebacco is nominal, as was the rise, so 


the enhancement of the value of our mo- 
ney leaves the cultivator of the soil in 
no worse condition than before its great 
increase and deprectation, provided he 
have not been living up to lis annual in- 
come. The price of land and labour rose 
equally with that of their produce; the 
fall in the value of the whole has been 
just in the same proportion. The present 
reduction of the price of the aleas of 
the land is therefore a circumstance that 
does not affect the cultivator, excepting 
in as far as this reduction has been aggra- 
vated by the destruction of commercial 
confidence and the temporary interrup- 
tion of all credit. ‘The value of the mo- 
ney for which the land of the agricultu- 


rist, and that which he produces from it, 


are given in exchange, is enhanced, and 
it will purchase a larger quantity of every 
other article; but this places him who 
both purchases and sells in precisely the 
same situation as before his enhancement. 
He is neither richer in the one case nor 
poorer in the other. It is different, how- 
ever, with that class of persons who only 
purchase and do not sell. Every in- 
crease or fall in prices, from an altera- 
tion in the exchangeable value of the 
currency, affects their interests. All who 
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are annuitants, all who live on fixed sa- 
‘aries and on rents, if they have given 
long leases, are included in this class. 
The only circumstance that can per- 
manently injure the profits of the agri- 
culturist is an increased cost of produc- 
tion, or any additional quantity of labour 
that may be necessary to bring his arti- 
cles to market. A disturbance of the 
equilibzium of profits between the various 
employments of capital, to which equali- 
ty prices constantly tend, cannot con- 
(inue for any length of time. Any alter- 
ation in that proportion between the sup- 
ply and demand which will greatly dis- 
turb this equilibrium, will endure no 
longer than the time it takes to shift ca- 
pital from those employments in which 
it is too abundant to those in which it is 
ueficient. The laws of commerce ad- 
just the rate of profit in_all its pursuits 
nearly to a level, and it is owing to the 
folly of human institutions that those 
laws are so often deranged, and this level, 
of consequence, so disturbed. If we had 
fewer establishments that manufacture 
money, we should not behold the demand 
for some articles so excessive, and the 
supply of others so deficient. We should 
on the contrary, see the market price of 
commodities more nearly in correspond- 
ence with their natural price, or the cost 
of their production, and capital and in- 
dustry not so much attracted to a few 
einployments to the neglect of others. 
Now our country is in the progress of 
the restoration of this equilibrium, and 
as prices fall in some branches of agri- 
culture, the cultivator is compensated by 
the higher profit of those which have been 
neglected. That the grower of cotton 
and bread stuffs, will direct his capital 
and attention to the supply of the domes- 
tic market in those articles of which 
there has been a deficiency, and less to 
the raising of products for exportation, 
which have been grown in too great an 
abundance, we willingly admit; but he 
will produce no more of any description 
of produce than will repay him the cost 
of production with the fair and ordinary 
profits of capital. 
the agriculturist will be obliged to look 
to the domestic market instead of the 
foreign to take off his products, on ac- 
count of their present reduced prices, for 
he is placed on no worse footing now 
that prices have nominally fallen than at 


It is an idle fear that. 











the moment they were at their highest 
point of elevation. When the cotton 
and bréad stuffs which we raise sell for 
less than will replace the capital with its 
usual profits, they will cease to be pro- 
duced; but this is a point wich may be 
safely left to the discretion and intelli- 
gence of the cultivator. (Ch. Patriot. 





[From the Kentucky Reporter. 
HARD TIMES. 


Our situation now, cannot be fully under- 
stood, without adverting to our situation for 
the last quarter of a century. The present 
federal constitution had been adopted but a 
few years, when that series of wars com- 
menced, which terminated in 1815, and which 
in their character and consequences are un- 
paralleled in the history of the world. The 
experience of America as a commercial na- 
tion is therefore confined to a state of things, 
which was altogether anomalous and decep- 
tious. She has Jately turned a leaf, and is 
now perusing a new page in her commercial 
history. 

The late wars affected in an unusual degree 
the commerce of the world; and their conse- 


| quences to the United States were, to foster 


our agriculture, and to extend our naviga- 
tion, in a most astonishing manner. A new 
nation inhabiting a new country, within the 
short space of 20 years, rose from small begin- 
ning, to be the second commercial nation in 
the world, and superior to every thing the 
world had previously witnessed! The man- 
ner in which this truly astonishing effect was 
produced is easily explained. America was an 
agricultural country, and the wars in Europe 
produced a great demand for her products. 
The millions of men, who were there con- 
verted to soldiers, were withdrawn from pro- 
ductive industry, chiefly of the agricultural 
kind ; but still continued to consume the pro- 
ducts of the soil directly, and to lessen them 
still more indirectly by the loss of their labour 
and the devastations they committed. The 
deficiencies thence arising in provisions and 
raw materials were supplied by America: 


hence the extraordinary encouragement of 


our agriculture. 

The power of England on the ocean ena- 
bled her to destroy the navigation of her 
enemies; that is, of all the nations of Europe. 
The ships of every country but Britain and 
the United States, literally disappeared from 
the high seas. Each of these remaining rivals 
had peculiar advantages: power and manu- 
factures were on the side of Britain; neutral- 
ity and agriculture favoured America, The 
latter, with fair play, were the most advanta- 
geous: the world could do at least as well 
without British manufactures, 2s_ without 
American provisions and raw materials; and 
the neutrality of our flag gave it access to 
every port, while that of Britain was con+ 
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stantly excluded from half the commercial 
world. Hence America not only pushed her 
own proper trade into every corner of the 

lobe; but also became the common carrier 
or all the enemies of England, whose ships 
were excluded from the ocean, nay, even for 
England herself in various ways and innumer- 
able instances. Our proud, imperious, and 
powerful rival could not endure this prospe- 
rity; hence her endeavours to involve us in 
her wars, and her depredations on our com- 
merce, to resist which we were at last com- 
pelled to fight her. 

During our short contest, the stock of Bri- 
tish and other foreign goods in this country, 
was wholly consumed, and manufactures be- 
gan to spring up at home to supply their 
place. Suddenly an universal peace occurred. 
It found manufactured articles immensely 
high in America; not only because they were 
scarce, but because we had raised the prices 
of all things by the immense quantity of pa- 
per money made during the war and suspen- 
sion of specie payments. In England the 
reverse was seen; manufactures were plen- 
ty and cheap. They hence flowed in upon 
us, to an unparalleled amount ; and we bought 
them without reflection, partly because they 
were so cheap; and partly because we 
got them on a credit; but chiefly because 
money was plenty, and we expected com- 
merce to be again as prosperous as we had 
experienced it before; an expectation sanc- 
tioned by the high price, which American pro- 
duce commanded in Europe immediately after 
the war; for its exportation had been stop- 
ped and a scarcity produced there, which had 
not yet been supplied by the return of that 
country to its peaceful pursuits. The fictitious 
capital, with which the banks furnished the 
merchants, and fostered the import trade, 
was another cause, which hastened and ag- 
gravated the result. Hence the immense 
debts which have been incurred, particularly 
in the west, to pay which the country has been 
so exhausted of its money, and is still so much 
oppressed. 

And why is this the case’? Because, while 
our merchants were importing so freely, the 
commercial situation of this country, and of 
all Europe, was undergoing an immense 
change. The general pacification restored 
to every country its own proper share of 
commerce. America was no longer employ- 
ed as the common carrier of the commercial 
world; her navigation was therefore reduced 
down, comparatively almost to nothing. She 
Post this great source of commercial wealth, 
which the wars of Europe had given her for 
so long atime. Her agriculture soon felt an 
equal shock. The swords of millions on mil- 
lions were turned into ploughshares; and 
new sources of agriculture and raw materials 
were explored: American bread stuffs were 
no longer required to feed the armies of Eu- 
rope ; on the contrary, those armies are now 
employed in raising food for themselves and 
their countrymen: and the cotton of the In- 
cies threatens to exclude us from the market 


we have hitherto enjoyed for that important 
article of American produce. We are thus 
deprived of those sources of profit, which for- 
merly enabled us to pay for imported goods; 
and the deprivation has left us under an op- 
pressive load of debt, which is drawing from 
us the circulating medium of commerce. 

Is there any hope, that this state of things 
will not be permanent? Is there any hope 
that another similar series of wars will occur 
in Europe? No man of sense will predicate 
his conduct on such an expectation. The 
French revolution and the French emperor 
are both unparalleled in history: shall we ex- 
pect such anomalies again to promote our 
commercial interests? Ifthe world as yet has 
seen but one Bonaparte, wouid it not be ex- 
treme folly to look for relief from our embar- 
rassments by the appearance of another? It is 
then the part of wisdom, to accommodate our- 
selves to the times as speedily as possible, 
and be content with our situation. Our habits 
and course of business in this country must 
undergo a great and permanent change; and 
‘the sooner it can be effected, the better ft 
will be for us. It is idle to flatter ourselves 
with the hope, that by stopping specie pay- 
ments and issuing large quantities of paper, 
the prices of things can be kept up and a 
change prevented. eal money, which will 
pay for imported goods, can not be made in 
Kentucky—for bank notes are not of that 
character. There is no remedy, but to di- 


our exports which hereafter will probably be 
very small: and to supply the deficiency, we 
must then manufacture more for ourselves. 
| But this change can be effected only by a 
scarcity of money—by the severe pressure of 
hard times. As long as the people can get 
money,they will buy foreign goods: when they 
can get no more, importation must stop. The 
price of every thing will then come down: 
lands will be cheap; labour will be cheaP ; 
produce will be cheap; every thing will be 
cheap but foreign goods. Their price wil not 
come down, for England never will be able 
to sell them cheaper than she has done. Is 
it not obvious, that manufactures must then 
spring up and prosper? When every thing 
is cheap, compared with manufactured goods, 
there will be no business so profitable as 
manufacturing; and capitalists will engage in 
it. The scarcity of money is perhaps already 
sufficiently great all over the Union, to autho- 
rise the change: but it must be greater yet, 
before the change will take place. The 
strong and long established habits of the 
country, like those of an individual, can be 
changed only by powerful means. No one 
is yet willing to give up the hope of selling 
his property for as much money as it would 
formerly command; and until sales are made 
freely and currently at low prices, manufac- 
tures cannot flourish. But low prices and 
manufactures must be the result, at no very 
distant day. You might as well try to stop 
the current of the Mississippi with bank notes, 
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this change. We are now placed commer- 
cially in the same situation as other nations; 
our export trade will hereafter be confined to 
those peculiar products of our own country, 
which are needed in others where the same 
cannot be produced. This never was our situ- 
ation before. While under the yoke of Bri- 
tain before the revolution, it was the policy 
of the mother country to encourage agricul- 
ture in America and manufactures at home. 
After the revolution, a period of extreme 
dullness and embarrassments was experienced, 
till the establishment of the federal govern- 
ment and the French revolution produced a 
change in our affairs. The wars which then 
commenced produced the same effect on our 
affairs, which had previously been produced 
directly by the government of the mother 
country. A demand for our produce was 
created in Furope, in return for which we 
received European manufactures. But now 
we have arrived at a new era. No foreign 
country will now pay us for the ordinary pro- 
ductions of the soil: and of course we can no 
longer pay them for their manufactures. We 
must now, as they do, eat our own bread and 
meat, and make our own clothes. 

The change must be oppressive to the mer- 
chants, the speculators, and debtors in gene- 
ral, who have been dealing largely on fictiti- 
ous capital; there is no safe nor effectual re- 
medy for their sufferings; the paper system, 
to which they still look so wishfully, would 
only increase by protracting the embarrass- 
ments of the country. Nor is it just, that the 
interests of the great mass of the people, 
should be injured to promote the private in- 
terests of speculators. Ifa man has borrow- 
ed money from the banks, and purchased real 
estate, either in Kentucky or Missouri, in the 
expectation of making a fortune by the rise 
of its price, shall he now, when the scarcity 
of money has obscured his prospects, be al- 
lowed to call on the banks, or the governs 
ment, to stop specie payments and issue pa- 
per, that he may succeed in his schemes and 
become a nabob? Have not you, or I, or any 
other person, as great a right to call for pub- 
lic measures, that will put money in our pock- 
ets without benefiting the people? I can see 
neither republicanisin, nor justice, nor good 
policy in such a course. If a man has become 
wealthy by industry and economy, let him en- 


joy the fruits of his good conduct: it is good 
policy to encourage and protect him: but let || 


us never adopt measures to enable the mono- 
polising speculators to become wealthy by the 
aid of fictitious capital. Let them break, or 
surrender their property, and come down to 
the level of other citizens. FRANELIN. 


a 
———— 


GURNEY’S NOTES ON PRISONS. 
( Concluded from p. 406.) 


_“ The proceedings of the Ladies Associa- 
tion for visiting Newgate have already claimed 


, 


much of the public attention. Very interest- 
ing information has been communicated re- 
specting those proceedings in Buxton’s work 
on Prison Discipline, and vast numbers of 
persons have since visited Newgate, and be- 
come eye-witnesses of the good which has 
been effected in it. 

“In order to maintain and diffuse the inter- 
est thus happily excited, and to establish more 
completely the point now immediately before 
us, it may be well for me to state some further 
particulars respecting this Association of La- 
dies, and the condition of the females placed 
under their care. As I am nearly connected 
with the individual, who commenced the un- 
dertaking (and whom I accompanied on the 
journey, which gave rise to the present pub- 
lication) my taking this step may indeed re- 
quire some apology. I can offer no other than 
my desire to promote the public good: it is, 
however, in my power clearly to state, that the 
important work has been carried into execu- 
tion, not by any one person, but by the assi- 
duous and persevering efforts of many. 

‘| may now proceed to lay before my read- 
| ers, a narration, which contains the substance 
| of various communications, written and verbal, 
received from some active members of the 
| Ladies Association. It is to the following ef- 
| fect :* 
| tect: 
| Our Association for improving the condi- 
tion of the female prisoners in Newgate, was 
| established in the fourth month (April) of 
| 1817, since which period we have had seve- 
ral hundred women under our care. The 
_ object which we have in view, is to provide 
| for the clothing, the instruction and the em- 
ployment of those females, to introduce them 
| to a knowledge of the holy Scriptures, and 
| to form in them as much as lies in our power, 
those habits of order, sobriety, and industry, 
| which may render them docile and peaceable 
| whilst in prison, and respectable when they 
leave it. We may acknowledge, that when 
we commenced our undertaking, by insti- 
tuting on the female side of Newgate, a school 
for the children, the reformation of these 
women, lost as they were in every species of 
depravity, was scarcely an object of conside- 
ration, much less of expectation. When we 
considered the innumerable disadvantages 
which stood in our way, the utmost we could 
hope for, was to prevent these miserable crea- 








* On reading this statement respecting 
Newgate, to my friends on the committee, 
who had furnished me with the particulars 
| which compose it, they expressed much un- 
easiness at my publishing it as coming from 
them, lest they should be deemed too ready 
to speak of their own proceedings. Being 
persuaded, however, that no such disposition 
will be attributed to them, and that the state- 
ment will produce the better effect from 
being given to the world on its true autho- 
rity, [ venture, though not without reluctance, 
to disregard their fears, and to act upon my 
own judgment. 
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tures from becoming worse and worse ;—the 
imevitable consequence of their continuing 
in that unchecked condition of idleness, 
drunkenness, riot, and vice of every descrip- 
tion. But, through the blessing of the Al- 
mighty, the result of even our earliest efforts, 
exceeded our most sanguine hopes. We 
found in the prisoners, depraved and abandon- 
ed as they were, an ear open to hear us, and 
a heart still alive to every act of kindness. 
They felt the wretchedness of their lawless 
and dissolute mode of living, and they eager- 
ly embraced the remedy. 

“The regulations proposed to them for 
bringing them into astate of order, sobriety, 
and good discipline were unanimously accept- 
ed; and thus an easy way was opened for the 
commencement of the committee’s labours. 

‘‘Those labours indeed were pursued un- 
der great disadvantages. Ready as the pri- 
soners were to receive the committee, they 
were nevertheless of the lowest and worst 
description, the very scum both of the city 
and country, filthy in their persons, disgust- 
ing in their habits, obscene in their conversa- 
tion, and ignorant, to the greatest degree, 
not only of religious truth, but of the most 
familiar duty and business of common life. 
Frequent communication was allowed them 
in the prison through an iron grating, _ 
visitors of both sexes, many of whom were 
vile and desperate asthemselves. There was 








no possibility of general inspection, nor of 
any other separation of classes than that of 
the tried from the untried; and they were 
obliged to sleep promiscuously in large com- 
panies. To these difficulties, most of which 
still continue, may be added the dreadfully | 
hardening effect of occasional executions, and 
the perpetual removal and change of pri- 
soners. 

* Notwithstanding these evident disadvan- 





tages, the efforts of the committee soon began 
to produce a visible effect. It was truly sur- | 
prising to observe how quickly these ‘aban. | 
doned criminals conformed themselves to the 
standard held out to them by their visitors, 
and quietly submitted to the restraints of the 
new system. The scene is now totally 
changed. The prisoners are for the most 
part, quiet and gentle in their demeanour, 
orderly and industrious in their habits, com- 
paratively neat and clean in their persons ; | 
their very countenances changed and soften- 

ed. We have often the satisfaction of continu- | 
ing for hours together in their company, with- 
out witnessing any thing in their conduct or 
conversation, which can offend our most de- 
licate feelings. Many of them have acquired 
the art of reading, and have become adepts 
in knitting and needlework; and almost all, 
by some means or other, are busily em- 
ployed. 

** The prison is visited daily by some of the 
committee ; mostly by two members of it at 
once ; and the visitors devote such a portion 
of their time to the object, as enables them | 








to become intimately acquainted with the | 
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individual prisoners, and to gain a beneficial 
ascendency over their minds. 

“The women frequently come into New- 
gate covered only with rags, and in a state of 
deplorable nakedness. ‘They are now plainly 
and decently clad, partly by the aid of their 
own earnings, and partly at the expense of the 
association. 

“They are employed in patchwork, coarse 
needlework, spinning, and knitting. They 
receive a fair price fur thei work; and al- 
though their earnings are small, they are 
strongly recommended to reserve a part of 
them to accumulate for their benefit, against 
the period when they may leave the prison 
Some of the women willingly adopt the plan: 
upon others, in consequence of their ex- 
tremely destitute condition, we find it neither 
easy nor advisable to enforce a compliance 
with the recommendation. 

“We have two schools in the prison; ons 
for children, with the formation of which 


| the labours of the committee commenced ; 
/ and another, established within tle last few 


I from them the 
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months, for grown-up women. Both schools 
are in an orderly and therefore prosperous 
condition; and considerable numbers of wo- 
men as well as children have already derived 
benefit of some useful educa- 
tion. The governesses of these schools are pri- 
soners, who, by their steadiness and perseve- 
rance in the work, have justified the confi- 
dence placed in them. 

* A complete system of superintendence, 
independently of that exercised by the com- 
mittee, we deem to be of indispensable im- 
portance. Over every twelve or thirteen 
women we place a monitor, who is answera- 
ble for the women’s work, and renders an ac- 
count of their conduct. We have also ward’s 
women, who are responsible for the cleanli- 
ness of the wards; a yard-woman, whose busi- 
ness it is to maintain good order in the yard; 
wid a nurse and assistant in the sick-room. 
These officers are all selected from the most 
| orderly and respectable of the prisoners; and 
they receive of course some extra emolument. 
Thus the situations of monitors, school-mis- 
tresses, yard women, &c. become objects of 
desire ; and as changes frequently take place, 
they operate en the whole society as an ex- 
citement to good behaviour. 

‘¢ Besides these officers, there is a matron, 

paid partly by the corporation of London and 
partly by our association, who superintends 
the whole arrangement, and constantly resides 
in the prison. ‘The constant care and inspec. 
tion exercised by this officer is quite neces- 
sary to the success of the system; and few 
can be better suited to the duties of the situ- 
ation than the person, who was appointed to 
it at the first formation of the association, 
and who still continues to fill it. We have 
lately appointed a sub-matron also, who as- 
sists in the duties of inspection, and keeps a 
little shop, furnished chiefly with groceries, 
for the use of the prisoners, 

“The women are assembled together in 
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fie committee-room at a certain hour every 
morning, when the Scriptures are read to 
them, sometimes by the matron, but mostly 
by one of the visitors. After the reading is 
over, the company sits for a few minutes in 
perfect silence. These occasions are very 
often interesting and affecting: a striking so- 
lemnity prevails in them, and the feelings as 
well as understandings of these poor crimi- 
nals, are through the divine blessing, open 
much bevond our expectation, to the recep- 
tion of religious truth. The word of scripture 
and the prayer or exhortation, by which they 
are at times acccompanied, appear to excite 
in the prisoners much tenderness of mind; 
and we have sometimes observed, during 
these periods of serious thought, that almost 
every eye in the room is wet withtears. It is 
very gratifying also to observe the order and 
Cuietness, with which the women, on being 
asmissed, withdraw to their respective em- 
ployments. We nave only one thing further to 
mention in connexion with this part of our 
subject; namely, that the inculcation of all 
peculiar tenets is strictly avoided. The es- 
sertial doctrines and moral precepts of the 
Gospel are alone held up to view. The Or- 
dimry of Newgate, from whom we receive 
much kind and useful assistance, is frequently 
present at our readings; and the bishop of 
London, when he visited the prison, express- 
ed hs entire approbation of the simple mode 
thus idopted of communicating religious in- 
struction. 

“On the subject of the reformation actu- 
ally effected amongst these once abandoned 
females, we feel much difficulty in making a 
precise statement. When we reflect on the 
deceitfalness of the human heart, and consi- 
der how generally these poor creatures have 
been strengthened in their natural corrup- 
tions, and habituated to every kind of depra- 
vity, we cannot be surprised at the disappoint- 
ments which, in this respect, we often meet 
with; and we are thoroughly convinced, that 
nothing less powerful than the grace of the 
Supreme Being can produce in the object of 
our care, & radical change. 

“At the same time we have great reason 
thankfully to believe and acknowledge, that 
the divine blessing has rested on the endea- 
vours of the committee to promote the moral 
and religious improvement of the prisoners. 

** We entertain a hope, grounded on fre- 
quent observation, that the truths conveyed 
to their understandings by the daily reading 
of the Bible amongst them, are so impressed 
upon the hearts of many of them, that they 
will never be forgotten, but will influence the 
conduct of these individuals during the re- 
mainder of their lives. There are also cer- 
tain broad and conspicuous facts connected 
with our institution, from which the commit- 
tee may certainly derive substantial encou- 
ragement. 

“ The first is the change of manners and 
habits, which has taken place amongst the 
prisoners generally; a change from drunken- 
ress to sobriety, from riot to order, from cla- 
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, and respectability. 





mour to quietness, from obscenity to decency. 
The second is the honesty of these females 
as it regards the property of any of the ladies 
or of the association. There cannot have been 
less than one hundred thousand articles of 
work manufactured in the prison since the 
formation of the association; and it does not 
appear that any one of these articles has been 
stolen. Some time since one of the visitors 
lost her purse in the prison: it was truly in- 
teresting to observe the gloom which this cir- 
cumstance spread over our community of cri- 
minals, until on the following morning the 
purse, which had been only mislaid, was re- 
covered by its owner. The third fact is the 
small number of re-commitments; for out of 
the whole number of women, who have been 
placed under our care, only four have as yet 
returned to us convicted of fresh offences. 
On keing seen by us a second time, these 
criminals evinced a strong sense of uneasiness 
and shame. 

“ Those who leave the prison and return 
to common life, are mostly more or less su- 
perintended by some one member of our com- 
mittee. By too many of these persons a conti- 
nued good conduct has not been maintained; 
but of many others we have received very 
satisfactory accounts. Some are earning an 
honest livelihood in the bosom of their own 
families; others have obtained places as ser- 
vants, and maintain the character of industry 
y. There are several of the 
wemen, who on their leaving the prison have 


received small loans of money, and nothing 


can exceed the punctuality with which some 
of them make their weekly payments, in or- 
der gradually to discharge the debt. 

‘It may not be improper for us to add to 
this general information, a statement of two 
or three particular cases, in which we have 
great reason to believe that a real reformation 
has taken place. 

* E. C. was committed on the charge of 
murdering her infant: she was brought into 
Newgate out of her lying-in, and in’a state of 


'such excessive reduction that the nurse of 
the prison hourly expected her decease: she 
_ however struggled through her danger. A 


more pitiable object cannot be imagined ; she 
was almost entirely naked, and her bones 
were nearly protruding through her skin; 
and with regard to her mind, her ignorance, 
hardness, and depravity could scarcely be ex- 
ceeded. Much labour was bestowed upon 
her during her continuance in Newgate. In 
the depth of her misery she found a door of 
hope opened for her, and she eagerly availed 
herself of the good thus offered to her. She 
was acquitted of the crime imputed to her, 
and has since been placed in the London Fe- 
male Penitentiary. There she has conduct- 
ed herself with so much propriety, and has 
evinced such strong proofs of true repent- 
ance, that we cannot but cherish the hope of 
her yet becoming, through the blessing of 
her great Redeemer, a valuable member of 
society. 

“J. W.’s case was very similar to that of 
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E. C., but she was a woman of superior 
powers, and of rather better education than 
most of the other prisoners. She continued 
under the care of the committee for three 
months, during which period she displayed | 
evident marks of penitence and amendment. | 
On her discharge trom prison, a gentleman, | 
who had frequently visited her in Newgate, 
recommended her to a respectable family as | 
a servant. In this capacity she still continues, | 
and bore, when we last heard of her, the cha- | 
racter of honesty ana sobriety. Some time | 
since a letter was received from her, address- | 
ed to one of the visitors, and inclosing a two | 
pound note. The letter, which on inquiry 
appeared, with the exception of some slight 
grammatical corrections, to be all her own, 
was as follows: 





‘June 16, 1818. 
* Dear and Honoured Madam, 


‘Mr. B. the bearer of this will deposit in 
your hands the sum of 2/, which I beg to add 
to the subscription for defraying the expenses 
incurred in carrying on your benevolent ex- 
ertions for the reform and instruction of those 
unhappy persons confined within that dreary 
receptacle of misery and woe, the prison of 
Newgate, where I first learned, by the kind 
exertions of Christian and benevolent friends, 
to flee the downward road that leads to hell, 
and to look up for pardon and deliverance to 
Christ my Saviour and my God, through 
whose atoning blood f now seck remission of 
all my sins. But as the doctrine I then learn- 
ed teaches me to deny all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, permit me, my dear Madam, to 
say that the above sum, the produce of my 
honest labour in servitude, has been appro- 
priated with an intent to restore some pro- 
perty, I had in an unguarded moment been 
tempted unlawfully to take. My fall, I trust, 
has humbled me in the dust of self-abasement ; 
and after having exerted myself, by the aid of 
a public advertisement and the assistance of 
Mr. B , to restore the property alluded 
to to the right owner without effect, I feel 
it my duty thus to relinquish all participation 
in my former wages of iniquity; and though 
it is confessedly an unworthy offering, yet 
may God accept this my willing sacrifice, and 
bless and crown your kind exertions with in- 
creasing and abundant success, is the sincere 
prayer of, 

‘Dear Madam, 
‘Your most humble and grateful servant, 
‘3. We’ 


*‘ This letter displavs not only a feeling of 
the consolations of religion, but that nice and 
accurate integrity, which bespeaks in language 
not to be mistaken, the prevalence of a good 
principle. 

** Mary Connor was the daughter of respec- 
table parents, and received some valuable im- 
pressions of a religious nature during her 
early years. Whilst still very young, she was 
seduced by a wretch, who soon afterwards 
abandoned her. Her friends refused tg give 
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her any countenance; and being totally dests- 
tute and reduced to the greatest misery, she 


| joined those bands of loose and wicked wo- 


men, by whom the streets of London are 
nightly infested. Sinking lower and lower 
in the scale of depravity, she gave herself up 
to drunkenness and other degrading vices, 
and was committed to Newgate at the com- 
mencement of the year 1817 for stealing a 
watch. There, she was amongst the foremost 
in submitting herself to the control of the 
committee, and was selected by her compa- 
nions as the fittest person amongst them to fill 
the office of schoolmistress. Encouraged and 
instructed by those, who had now the care 
over her, she abstained in a most remarkable 
manner from her former evil habits, and for 
fifteen months, during which time she acted 


| as schoclmistress, she was very assiduous it 


her duties, and was never known, on any oc 


| casion, to infringe any one of the rules est:- 
_blished in the prison by the committee. 
the spring of 1818 she was attacked by a 
/cough, which terminated in a consumption. 
_A free pardon was obtained for her, and she 


in 


was removed to a situation in the courtry 
under the care of one of the visitors. She 
was however so deeply sensible of her 2wn 
unworthiness, and so uneasy at being the 
means of any expense to the association, that 
she insisted on being placed in the workhouse 
of her own parish. There she evinced much 
patience, humility and quietness of spiri:; and 
placing her whole reliance on the merits of 
her Saviour, she soon afterwards died in ‘ the 
hope full of immortality.’ 

“We may conclude the statement of our 
case with three general observations. 

“We wish to remark, in the firs: place, 
that in all our plans to promote the reforma- 
tion of these females, it has been ourconstant 
endeavour to associate them with ourselves 
in the object. It is on this principle that all 
the regulations, which have been fixed upon 
for the management of the women, have first 
been submitted to their own consideration, 
and received their voluntary consent. ‘Thus 
a useful principle of independence has been 
excited in their minds, and they have been 
stimulated by their natural feelings to promote 
a work, which they know to be in part their 
own undertaking. 

“ We may observe, in the second place, 
that the change, which has been wrought in 
the women, and which has excited so much 
surprise in the minds of some persons, may 
be attributed, under the blessing of a gracious 
Providence, not only to the system of employ- 
ment and discipline, to which these women 
are gradually accustomed, but more particu- 
larly, to the effect of kindness upon those re- 
probates amongst mankind, to whom, alas! 
that kindness is altogether a novelty. 

“ Thirdly, let it be noticed, that the means 
which are in the power of this association, 
are also in the power of other persons in 
every part of the kingdom; and we venture 
to express our conviction, that the formation 
of similar committees of visitors, in connex- 
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crimes in Florida, whilst under the Spa- 
nish government, be punished by Ame- 
rican courts for such crimes? They were 
not committed against our laws, by which 
the criminal must be tried. 
Will persons residing in Florida, prior 
io the cession of the provinces, or the 
framing of the tr eaty, be discharged from 
the debts they owe in the U nited States, 
or, if they are liable for them, will not the 
principles of Spanish law govern in suits 
instituted for such debts? And if any 
— is allowed the debtor, by the 
law of the soil under which he has placed 
himself for protection, will not those ad- 
vantages be allowed him in American 
courts of justice sitting in Florida? 
How will debts contracted in the pro- 
vince, before tie cession, be determined? 
Will they not be according to the laws 
of the country under which they were 
contracted? And, indeed, will not all 
contracts be thus determined? Suppose 
a judgment was thus obtained against any 
individual as far back as 1814 or 1815, 
in the United States? Suppose that per- 
son went, immediate sly after that event, 
to Florida, and has resided there ever 
since ?—Will that judgment be of the 
least validity in Florida, after the ces- 
sion? It is of no validity there now, ac- 
cording to the laws of that country. 
Your obedient servant, 
Carus. 





BRIDGE AT CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


The Genesee river, after rolling its 
placid and silver tide through a wide ex- 
tent of fertile country, as it approaches 
the lake, becomes rapid and turbid; its 
banks deepen, and suddenly it piunges, 
in a kind of desperation, to the depth of 
96 feet, down a perpendicular precipice. 
From this it seems to have ploughed its 
channel to an enormous depth, through 
at least four different strata of solid rock. 
About two miles onward it takes a sort 
of preparatory leap, of 20 feet, and short- 
ly after dashes down 70 feet, into the 
most frightful chasm perhaps in the 
world. Here, on the eastern’ bank, 
stands Carthage, a neat little village, 
which one might well imagine, from its 
locality, the fairies had built for them- 
selves. This place, in the county of Onta- 
rio, is connected to Genesee county by a 





bridge, which crosses the gulf just men- 
tioned, and which must be considered as 
one of the greatest artificial curiosities 
in the world. As the passenger stands 
upon it, and casts his eyes around him, he 
is forcibly reminded of Milton’s cele- 
brated causeway athwart the regions of 
night and chaos. It is impossible to 
give an accurate expression to those 
sublime emotions which seize the specta- 
tor, as the bridge, with the surrounding 

scenery, br eaks suddenly upon his view. 
He beholds an arch, 352 feet chord, span- 
ning the everlasting chasm, resting its 





|extremities on abutments of solid rock, 
| which rise with a front nearly perpendi- 
‘cular, to the height of at least 150 feet. 
The segment, which is composed of the 
arch and its chord, would probably con- 
tain an angie of 136 degrees, with its 
apex at the middle point in the circum- 
ference, not less than 190 feet above the 
water that rushes through the raceway 
below. 

The point of view which gives the arch 
its sublimest appearance is in the gulf 
directly beneath it. But a descent to 
this point is impossible, except by artifi- 
cial means, which we hope will be taken 
to facilitate this object, for the gratifica- 
tion of the curious. The best observa- 
tory, at present, is a platform on the 
west side of the river, after descending 
the bank about 50 feet, to which the 
slope is barely sufficiently gradual t» per- 
mit. Here you have a grand view of the 
whole scenery; the bridge on the left and 
the falls on the right, “charming the eye 
with dread, while all around is torn by 
the distracted waters.” A drawing has 
been lately taken of this scenery, which 
is to be engraved. It was taken from 
among the rocks on the east bank of the 
river, and below the bridge. The view 
includes the bridge with the surrounding 
scenery, but no more of the falls than 
the spray that rises from them. As a 
drawing explicitly from nature, we think 
it may challenge, for sublimity, any in the 
world. 

There are three peculiar seasons in 
which the poetic and tasteful eye would 
wish to view this scenery. The first 
during a storm, in which the lightnings 








might play among the rocks ; the second, 
in a sunny day, when the arch. of the 
bridge, might seem to be reflected in a 








rainbow at the falis; the third, at mid- 
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night, when such universal silence might 
reign as that echo itself should listen to 
the: unchanging roar of waters, and when 


the moon, shedding a sickly and cada- 


verous hue over the abrupt banks, should 


lend just light enough to penetrate, but 
not quite reveal, the depth of the awful 
chasm! If there be a poet in America, we 
invite him to come and make this his 
Castalia, and irrigate his soul in these in- 
spiring dews. 

Hereafter, we ¢ aug those whose 
curiosity may lead them westward on a 
visit to Niagara, will not return satisfied, 
except they have also lingered awhile on 
CarroaGce Bripce. | Nat. Intel. 


[From a Kingston (Jam.) Paper of Nov. last. } 


On Prince Grove estate, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Indian river, in the pa- 
rish of St. Johns, in this island, is to be 
seen one of the greatest curiosities of 
nature; a perfect volcano in miniature. 


It is impossible to imagine any thing of | 


the kind more strikingly beautiful. It 
was visited twelve months since by se- 
veral gentlemen of the island, who de- | 
clare it, at that period, to have been but 
a few inches i in circumference, and still 
fewer in height. Its dimensions, when 
again inspected by the inserter of these 
observations in July last, were as follows 


: Feet Inches. 
Height from the base to the top, 4 
Circumference of the base, 49 

Ditto at the top, 9 6 


9 


Ditto ditto at the opening, 2 3 


It is situate in the centre of a mode- 
rate sized valley, surrounded by a clus- 


ter of small mountains, about half a | 


mile from the sea shore, and should it 
continue increasing proportionably to the 
size it has already attained in one single 
year, we may expect at some distant pe- 
riod to find it put on a formidable ap- 
pearance, and occasion terror as well as 
mischief. It is remarkable, that the outer 
strata, or layers of earth, are extremely 
uniform and exact, and ‘the whole pre- 
sents a novel appearance. 
lava, or more properly, liquid earth, con- 
tinually discharges from the mouth, and 
overflows that already formed, and con- 
sequently increases its bulk, whilst at 
the same time it disfigures the beauty of 





The boiling ; 


MINIATURE VOLCANO—STARVING JURYMEN. 


its conical structure. A long staff was 
thrust into the body of it through the 
mouth, and the matter, which adhered to 
\it, had the appearance of a thick bluish 
‘marl, of a sulphurous smell and sweetish 
taste. We could distinctly hear the 
rumbling of the boiling liquid contained 
within. There are souffriers in various 
parts of the island, and hot mineral! 
springs, but in no part, to the best of my 
knowledge, is there to be found so great 
a curiosity as this crater. 

| It may be dificult to account for the 
origin of this extraordinary production, 
but from the circumjacent soil, however, 
we may conjecture, and set it down as of 
_a mineral quality. It well deserves the 
attention of lovers of natural philosophy, 
for to a curious mind, how pleasing, 
teresting, and noble an occupation must 
it be to solve, if posssible, the theory, by 
which these astonishing phenomena are 
created and carried on. 








Charleston, June 14. 


Justice enlightened by Starvation.— 
In a civil suit now pending 3 in this city, 


| the jury retired to make up their verdict 


on Saturday evening, at 7 o’clock. They 
‘are still confined, having remained al- 
ready a period of near “seventy hours. 
|The problem is about to be solved, what 
connexion subsists between a man’s sto- 
'mach and his opinions. ‘This process is 
certainly calculated to make the body 
lean, if not the understanding. We ex- 
pect to see some of these gentlemen re- 
duced to the circumference of Shak- 
speare’s apothecary. Their diet is that 
of the Hermit in Goldsmith, so far as re- 
_ lates to the “water from the spring,” but 
vithout the “herbs and fruits.” We can- 
not sufficiently admire such praisewor- 
thy abstemiousness. It reminds us of 
| the fortitude and perseverance of the fa- 
|mous captain Riley, who saw himself 
gradually diminish from two hundred 
and fif ty, to sixty pounds—and yet kept 
up his spirits until the sixty pounds 
grew up again to two hundred and fifty. 
But, joking: apart—should any of those 
| jurors die of famine, produced by an ab- 
| surd requisition of the common law, what 
cognizance should be taken of this judi- 
cial murder? A sheriff would be hung, 
who should starve even a felon!—But a 
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poor juryman, it seems, ifhe be not talked 
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The National Guard consists of 31,899 in- 


may be starv ed to death at pleasure. | fantry, and 256 cavalry. The Gendarmerie 
Judges frequently hesitate in the furma- || C°MS!Sts of 1,021 men, and 471 horses, and a 


tion of their opinions even for months 
after trial—but who ever heard of the 
proposal to imprison or starve a judge 
until he decided a cause! Judges too are 


battalion of sappers, &c. of 575 effective men. 


The following Letter has been addressed by M. 
De La Fayette to the Attorney General at 


allowed to differ, and the majority go-|) Paris. 
verns with them. But jurymen are nei-|| “1 am informed, that M. the Attorney Ge- 


ther permitted to di ffer—nor to hesitate 


. || neral has thought proper to cause proceed- 


It is a mean, contemptible appeal to a mgs te — against the oe of 
man, to address his mind and his con-|| “*7” @¢ ‘@ “eyaute, on account o — 


science through the medium of his sto- 
mach—it is one of the barbarous relics 
of antiquity, and should be scouted from 
our jurisprudence. Which of us could 


be compelled, through fear of starvation 


to do even an indifferent act? and is it 
believed that independence of opinion 
and feelings on important subjects, are 
to be thus sacrificed. What is the value 





not what passage relating to myself. During 
42 years that my life has been before the pub- 
lic, | never asked any writer to say any thing 
favourable of me, nor gave any person any 
uneasiness for having written ill of me, and 
though very sensible of kindness, I have 
never answered calumny. M. Bellart, will, 
therefore, permit me to refuse his protectian, 
and, without knowing the offence, to declare, 
that I do not consider myself offended; I dis- 
| claim all proceedings in this respect, and op- 


> 





of an opinion extorted from the fainting || Pose, them with all my power.” [This is a 


and exhausted energies of nature? 


Statistics of Paris.—The population 


the census of 1817, “amounts to 713,966 indi- 


| 

' 
Paris, (not includin; # the rural commune S,) by | 
| 
viduals; of whom 305,248 are males, 331,905 


are females, and 56,794 not particularly desig- 


nated, but included under the collective de- 


| Species of magnanimity which we do not often 
| hear of. ] 


4 











Grief Motices. 


Slavery in Ohio.—The newspapers in 
Ohio join in a universal expression of 
horror at the very thought of introducing 





signation of both scxes—Houses, 26,801— slavery into the state. It appears that 
Births, for 1818, 24,406, of whom were males the report of an intention to propose the 
13,451, females 12,955; 4,337 were born in || repeal of the laws against yoni sou 


the hospitals. 


Children not born in wedlock, amount to 
8,353; of whom 3,898 were born in the hos- 





nated in the malice of those who were 
opposed to a state convention which was 


pitals, Of the 8,553 illegitimate children, summoned for other peapoers. 
1,118 boys and 980 girls, have been acknow- Kentucky.—Some days ago the Ken- 


ledged by their parents—6,255 remain unac- 
knowledged. Deaths, 25,706; of whom 12,692 


tucky papers contained a string of reso- 


are males, and 13,104 females. Of the whole lutions adopted at a public as 
number, 15,725 died in their own houses, and ranklort county, recommending to the 
9,981 in the hospitals, prisons, &c. Excess banks to discontinue specie pay ments, 
of births over the deaths, 700. Marriages, || and to issue notes to relieve the dis- 
7,455... Children born out of wedlock, but |! tresses of the people. This looked like 


acknowledged i in consequence of the subse- 
quent marriage of their parents, 479. Adop- 
tions, 20. In 1817, the number of births 





an evil omen, and we feared that the 
good people of the west would not bear 


amounted to 23,759, that of the deaths to their sufferings with that patienc e which 


21,114, and the marriages to 6,382. 


they owed. We are much pleased, how- 


They reckon in Paris 1,119 streets and || ever, to find in the Kentucky Reporter, 


lane s, 111 passages, 52 quays, 18 boulevards, 
7 places or squares, 31 crossways, 121 entrys, 


June 9th, a series of resolutions by five 


34 courts, (places for riding and taking the |) _ counties, ~~ of whom he pe 
uir,) 25 avenues, 10 public promenades, 45 || With great horror, the propositions o 
circular roads, 56 barriers, 16 gates, 16 Franklin county, and appear to be well 


bridges, 33 market places, 39 churches, 4 


temples, 12 palaces, 24 hospitals, 37 establish. || 
ments for public instruction, such as the In- 
stitute, the Faculties, the Colleges, the Spe- 


— with the causes of distress, 
the inevitable nature of the evil. 


There seems a general disposition to en- 


cial Schools, the Literary and Scientific insti- dure the misfortunes they have brought 
tutions, &c.; 15 museums, 6 public libraries, || OD themselves by hasting to be rich, and 


|| we heartily rejoice that they are about 


12 theatres, &e. 
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to adopt measures of industry and eco- 
nomy, which will soon relieve them. 


Baltimore.—We observe that an emi- 
gration society is formed in Baltimore. 
None of the objects of the society are 
mentioned. We hope the Baltimoreans 
do not despair of their city; its rapid 
growth cannot continue, because the 
causes which produced so great an in- 
crease in all our cities, are nearly at an 


end; but it is well situated for commerce, | 


and if the speculating disposition of some 


of its inhabitants, and the disposition to’| 


lawless violence which has been shown 
in the slave trade and in the piratical 
expeditions against commerce, (which 
have unfortunately given a character to 
the city,) could be suppressed, thert are 
few ports of the United States where in- 
dustry would be more certain of pros- 
perity. 

New York and Pennsylvania.—The 
stoppage of the Exchange Bank has been 
announced by its proprietor, Jacob Bar- 
ker, who assures his creditors that he 
will pay principal and interest in sixty 
days. The agitation among the banks 
throughout the country, causes us to look 
with anxiety to the first of August, as a 
time when many of the country banks in 
this state will be broken up. The law 
annulling the charters of such of the forty 
last created as refuse in any instance to 
pay specie, will then go into operation. 
At the time of chartering these banks, 
the legislature reserved this power. The 
youngest politicians must perceive, that 
a very great proportion of the banking 
establishments in this country must be 
dissolved, before we can hope for a set- 


tlement into the peace establishment. 


The sooner those vessels which cannot 
survive the storm are wrecked, the bet- 
ter will it be for their owners and for the 
country, for there will then be more sea 
room ir those which are more strongly 
built. 


Prussia.—It is said that while the 
king of Prussia was enjoying his prome- 
nade in the beginning of April, his coach 
was stopped by a crowd of about 1500 
people, bearing several petitions. The 


crowd were only dispersed by the mili- | 


tary. The petitions were that a consti- 
tution should be granted to Prussia, ac- 
cording to the solemn promises which 
had been so often repeated. — 


Emigration.—Six hundred and six- 
teen passenyers arrived at Quebec, from 
the 10th to the 15th instant. 

« Important Cession.—It is stated in 
the Canada papers, that the Missisagua 
Indians have ceded to the British govern- 
ment a tract of 2,748,000 acres of land, 
equal in extent te 46 townships. It is 
said, that “this tract embraces that ele- 
gant river, the Mississippi, from its source 
until its entrance into the Lake Chan- 
diere, or Ottawa river” 


Economy !—The editor of the “ Balti- 
more American Farmer” says, that “a 
gentleman mentfoned a fact to him the 


| other day, to convey an idea of the habits 


and condition of a certain neighbourhood 
—he said, he met on the road, going toa 
neighbouring village, an old fashioned 
imported coach, drawn by two half 
starved horses, driven by a naked negro 
slave, conveying a live hog, to buy a jug 
of rum.” 
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Persian, or Cashmere Sheep.—Five 
hundred and seventy-eight of the ani- 
mals producing the Cashmere wool, 
“or Goats of the Thibet,” have safely 
reached the port of Marseilles. The 
circumstance was announced at Paris 
on the 2ist of April, by a telegraphic 
despatch. The enterprise for procuring 
this breed, which was planned by Mr. 
Tersaux, has been attended with creat 
difficulty, but is at length crowned with 
success. It is calculated that these ani- 
mals will thrive in France as well as in 
their native land. They bear some re- 
semblance to the common goat, but are 
without the smell. | D. Ad. 


Etna.—The circumference of the vi- 
sible horizon on the top of A&tna cannot 
be less than 2000 miles: 
which is near 200 miles distant, they per- 
ceive all the eruptions from the second 
region; and that island is often discover- 
ed from about one half the elevation of 
the mountain; so that at the whole ele- 
vation, the horizon must extend to near 
double that distance, or 400 miles, which 


makes 800, for the diameter of the circle, | 
I find, | 


By M. Thomas—Knickerbocker’s History of New York, 


and 2400 for the circumference. 
indeed, by some of the Sicilian authors, 
particularly Massa, that the African 


coast as well as that of Naples, with | 


many of its islands, have been discovered 


from the top of AStna.—/( Brydone.) 


Emigration.—It is said, that in two 
vessels from Dumfries, 517 persons have 
engaged to sail for America. 








DZiterature and Acience. 





A work has been published in Germa- 
ny entitled “ Der Deutsche in Nord 
Amerika,” The German in North Ame- 
rica. 


A very interesting work, the materials 
for which have been ‘in preparation for 
some time, has just been published in 
Germany, Kotzebue’s Literary and Po- 
litical Labours. 


Brockhaus, of Leipzig, has commenced 
the publication of Hermes or Critical 
Annals of Literature. This work, which 
will appear quarterly, is edited by an as- 
sociation of learned men whose labours 
are an honour to their country. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


At Malta, | 








[FROM THE UNION. | 
** To study without pen is to dream,” 


By arecurrence to an advertisement in this 
morning’s paper, it will be perceived that 

| Messrs. S. Potter & Co. have announced the 
| appearance of a Common Place Book, arranged 
agreeably to the plan recommended by the 
celebrated Locke. To the man of science, to 
the student, and to the general reader, a com- 
panion of this description is indispensably ne- 
cessary; and as it would be productive of in- 
_ calculable advantages to those who are en- 





. . . . . . 
| gaged in the prosecution of their studies, it is 


| certainly incumbent upon all who are entrust- 


| ed with the superintendence of education, to 


recommend, in the strongest terms, the pos- 
session of a book which would soon become 
an inestimable repository of useful, literary, 
and scientific information; for the student and 
man of letters could thus, 


** Froin fields of science, cull each fragrant flower.” 


The booksellers who have undertaken the 
publication of this inseparable companion of tle 
studious, deserve the warmest thanks and the 
most generous encouragement of an enlight- 
ened community; and more particularly so, 
as they have endeavoured to combine cheap- 
ness of price, with neatness and elegance of 
appearance. M. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| third edition, with two beautiful engravings, from designs 


| by Alston and Leslie, $3.00 and ¥3,50. 
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biiity and propriety of a resumption of specie payments. 
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plan. 
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paigns of General Greene. 
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Kobinson Crusoe, with many engravings, 18mo, pp. 500. 
¥2.00 

By Gales & Seaton, Washington—Debates on the Semi- 
nole War, 12mo, pp. 600, %1.50, bds, 

For sale at the office of the American Centinel—Rules 
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By John Melish—Information and Advice to Emigrants 
to the United States, and those moving from the eastern 
to the western states, 


p——___ | 
Erratum—In page 378, line 21, the quotation from the 
Economical Society should end at * Society at large.” 
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The first of July is near at hand, and 
we take the liberty of reminding our pa- 
trons, that according to the terms of sub- 
scription, five dollars will then become 
due to us from each of them. 

We respectfully request an attention 
to punctuality, which will save us the 
expense of collection, and enable us to 
fulfil our engagements with the paper 
makers and printers. 

Subscribers out of the city will please 
forward the money by mail, without 
delay. 

The title page and index to the first 
volume, will be published in a few days. 








Political Economnp. 





Trade in Specie.—Those who contend 
that the prohibition of the East India 
trade would have kept our specie at 
home, are bound to show by what means 
our foreign debt could have been dis- 
charged. Is it contended that the mer- 
chant, contrary to the dictates of inter- 
est, would have persisted in exporting 
our cotton, tobacco and bread stuffs in 
defiance of their high prices? We can- 
not perceive in what manner his capital 
could have found employment, and his 
enterprise any sphere of action, unless 
by the export of that article which 
would afford some profit or advantage. 

Vou. I. 


abatuemmmneniiaell 


If this branch of our commerce had been 
entirely closed, would not our specie 
have still found its way abroad? For 
would not the enterprising and keen- 
sighted merchant have quickly sought 
other markets than those of the East, for 
‘many of the same description of commo- 
‘dities, as our specie went to the purchase 
of? It is his business to discover what 
articles are most in demand and will sell 
to the best advantage abroad, and he 
next seeks those sa in which they 
‘may be purchased at the cheapest rate. 
If they can be exported from the country 
| wherein he resides to most profit, he will 
naturally prefer a direct trade to any 
other, because his capital is at less ha- 
'zard, and will be soonest returned to 
him; but he will drive a circuitous com- 
‘merce, if it be the only profitable em- 
ployment of his capital; he will, for ex- 
ample, seek in the markets of India those 
articles which are in request in Europe, 
if he be prevented from trading in similar 
‘commodities produced in the United 
States in consequence of being teo hi 
for exportation. He will export specie, 
if it be the only article of trade left that 
| promises to yield a profit, or that will be 
| eee 
taken in exchange for such productions, 
‘as he is desirous of purchasing in foreign 
‘markets. If the trade to India be closed, 
‘he will nevertheless take the specie to 
‘such countries as produce the articles of 
| which he stands in need, and if there be 
/no demand in such countries for this 
' specie, he will exchange it in other mar- 
kets for such commodities as they are 
| willing to take in exchange for their pro- 
Cc 
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ductions, provided the charges on this 
round-about trade be not too heavy to 
admit of its being prosecuted with pro- 
fit. 

Now, the only way by which nations 
can prevent a commerce in specie, is to 
confine the quantity of its currency to 
the wants ofa safe and wholesome com- 
merce, for the export of this article is the 
natural, necessary, and, in fact, the only 
corrective of a redundant currency. If 
we could suppose the banks released 
from the obligation of paying their notes 
in specie, whilst the circulation continued 
overcharged and the prices of domestic 
produce remained so high as not to admit 
of exportation, in that case all foreign 
commerce would cease. The merchant 


would have no inducement to continue | 
in a country in which he could find no | 
employment for his capital, and no scope | 
for his enterprise. Whilst, therefore, spe-_ 


cie can be obtained, the commerce in this 





TRADE IN SPECIE. 


gilected, and the equilibrium of profit re- 
stored. It is obvious that agricultural 
capital and labour have been diverted 
and confined since the peace to a very 
few channels, and articles raised for ex- 
portation in immoderate quantities, be- 
cause the exporters at our seaport towns 
have by their command of fictitious capi- 
tal tempted the agriculturist by the most 
extravagant prices to concentrate the 
whole of his efforts to their production. 
These prices have not been realized in 
the foreign markets, and the losses of 
the shipping merchant will throw the 
capital and industry of the agriculturist 
back again into those branches of employ- 
ment which have been for a time aban- 
doned. ‘The quantity of our bread stuffs 
and cotton will be diminished; the land 
that has been taken into cultivation on 





account of high prices, which were mere- 
ly nominal, will be converted into pastu- 
rage, and capital more equally distributed 


article will be the only branch of profit- | over the different departments of agri- 
able trade left, as long as the products of | culture. 
the country continue too high for expor-, 


tation, an 


this narrow channel for their capital and 
enterprise, must, from increased compe- 
tition, soon see their profits reduced ; but 
by this time the superabundant currency, 
which has caused his trade in specie, 
will be brought within narrower limits. 
Prices will have fallen. ‘Trade will re- 
sume its former channels. ‘The merchant 
will export the products of the land in a 
direct manner, instead of seeking unusual 
and circuitous paths to profit. 

[ Charleston Patriot. 


Commerce.—The present low prices 
of our agricultural produce has, it seems, 
given rise to the supposition that they 
will no longer find a favourable market 
in Europe; and it is urged that we must 


look almost exclusively to the domestic | 
demand for the profit of the grower of | 


cotton and bread stuffs. But the stimu- 
lus given since the peace to agriculture 
has been merely artificial, and when the 
fictitious capital has been withdrawn by 
which it has been produced and support- 
ed, other lines of agricultural places 


will be struck into which have been ne- 


| 








As the fall which has taken place in 


the interests of individuals | the price of our bread stuffs, cotton and 
will overleap any artificial barrier that | 
may be erected by the wit or wisdom of | 
legislators. ‘The merchants having but | 
| no worse condition than before its great 


tobacco is nominal, as was the rise, so 
the enhancement of the value of our mo- 
ney leaves the cultivator of the soil in 





®. . . . 
increase and depreciation, provided he 


have not been living up to his annual in- 
come. The price of land and labour rose 
equally with that of their produce; the 
fall in the value of the whole has been 
| just in the same proportion. ‘The a 
reduction of the price of the produce of 
the land is therefore a circumstance that 
does not affect the cultivator, excepting 
| in as far as this reduction has been aggra- 
vated by the destruction of commercial 
confidence and the temporary interrup- 
tion of all credit. ‘The value of the mo- 
ney for which the land of the agricultu- 
_rist, and that which he produces from it, 
| are given in exchange, is enhanced, and 
it will purchase a larger quantity of every 
other article; but this places him whio 
both purchases and sells in precisely the 
same situation as before his enhancement. 
He is neither richer in the one case nor 
poorer in the other. It is different, how- 
ever, with that class of persons who only 
purchase and do not sell. Every in- 
crease or fall in prices, from an altera- 
tion in the exchangeable value of the 














currency, affects their interests. All who 


COMMERCE. 


are annuitants, all who live on fixed sa- 
laries and on rents, if they bave given 
long leases, are included in this class. 
The only circumstance that can per- 
manently injure the profits of the agri- 
culturist is an increased cost of produc- 
ton, or any additional quantity of labour 
that may be necessary to bring his arti- 
cles to twnarket. A disturbance of the 
equilibrium of profits between the various 
employments of capital, to which equali- 
ty prices constantly tend, cannot con- 
tinue for any length of time. Any alter- 
.ation in tnat proportion between the sup- 
ply and demand which will greatly dis- 
turb this equilibrium, will endure no 
longer than the time it takes to shift ca- 
pital from those employments in which 
it is too abundant to those in which it is 
deficient. ‘The laws of commerce ad- 
just the rate of profit in all its pursuits 
nearly to a level, and it is owing to the 
folly of human institutions that those 
laws are so often deranged, and tiis level, 
of consequence, so disturbed. If we had 
iewer establishments that manufacture 
money, we should not behold the demand 
for some articles so excessive, and the 
supply of others so deficient. We should 
on the contrary, see the market price of 
commodities more nearly in correspond- 
ence with their natural price, or the cost 
of their production, and capital and in- 
dustry not so much attracted to a few 
employments to the neglect of others. 
Now our country is in the progress of 
the restoration of this equilibrium, and 
as prices fall in some branches of agri- 
culture, the cultivator is compensated by 
the higher profit of those which have been 
neglected. ‘That the grower of cotton 
and bread studs, will direct his capital 
and attention to the supply of the domes- 
tic market in those articles of which 
there has been a deficiency, and less to 
the raising of products for exportation, 
which have been grown in too great an 
abundance, we willingly admit; but he 
will produce no more of any description 
of produce than will repay him the cost 
of production with the fair and ordinary 
profits of capital. It is an idle fear that 
the agriculturist will be obliged to look 
to the domestic market instead of the 
foreign to take off his products, on ac- 
count of their present reduced prices, for 
he is placed on no worse footing now 
that prices have nominally fallen than at 
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the moment they were at their highest 


point of elevation. When the cotton 
and bread stuffs which we raise sell for 
less then will replace the capital with its 
usual profits, they will cease to be pro- 
duced; but this is a point wich may be 
safely ieft to the discretion and intelli- 
gence of the cultivator. (Ch. Patriot. 





, [From the Kentucky Reporter.] 
HARD TIMES. 


Our situation now, cannot be fully under- 
stood, without adverting to our situation for 
the last quarter of a century. The present 
federal constitution. had been adopted but a 
few years, when that series of wars com- 
menced, which terminated in 1815, and which 
in their character and consequences are un- 
paralleled in the history of the world. The 
experience of America as a commercial na- 
tion is therefore confined to a state of things, 
which was altogether anomalous and decep- 
tious. She has lately turned a leaf, ard is 
now perusing a new page in her commercial 
history. 

The late wars affected in an unusual degree 
the commerce of the world; and their conse- 
quences to the United States were, to foster 
our agriculture, and to extend our naviga- 
tion, in a most astonishing manner. A new 
nation inhabiting a new country, within the 
short space of 2U years, rose from small begin- 
nings, to be the second commercial nation in 
the world, and superior to every thing the 
world had previously witnessed! The man- 
ner in which this truly astonishing effect was 
produced is easily explained. America was an 
agricultural country, and the wars in Europe 
produced a great demand for her products. 
The millions of men, who were there con- 
verted to soldiers, were withdrawn from pro- 
ductive industry, chiefly of the agricultural 
kind ; but still continued te consume the pro- 
ducts of the soil directly, and to lessen them 
still more indirectly by the loss of their labour 
and the devastations they committed. The 
deficiencies thence arising in provisions and 
raw materials were supplied by America: 
hence the extraordinary encouragement of 
our agriculture. 

The power of England on the ocean ena- 
bled her to destroy the navigation of her 
enemies; that is, of all the nations of Europe. 
The ships of every country but Britain and 
the United States, literally disappeared from 
the high seas. Each of these remaining rivals 
had peculiar advantages: power and manu- 
factures were on the side of Britain; neutral- 
ity and agriculture favoured America. The 
latter, with fair play, were the most advanta- 

eous: the world could do at least as well 
without British manufactures, as without 


American provisions and raw materials; and 
the neutrality of our flag gave it access to 
every port, while that of Britain was con- 
” 
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stantly excluded from half the commercial 
world. Hence America not only pushed her 
own proper trade into every corner of the 

lobe; but also became the common carrier 
or all the enemies of England, whose ships 
were excluded from the ocean, nay, even for 
England herself in various ways and innumer- 
able instances. Our proud, imperious, and 
powerful rival could not endure this prospe- 
rity; hence her endeavours to involve us in 
her wars, and her depredations on our com- 
merce, to resist which we were at last com- 
pelled to fight her. 

During our short contest, the stock of Bri- 
tish and other foreign goods in this country, 
was wholly consumed, and manufactures be- 
gan to spring up at home to supply their 
place. Suddenly an universal peace occurred. 
It found manufactured articles immensely 
high in America; not only because they were 
scarce, but because we had raised the prices 
of all things by the immense quantity of pa- 
per money made during the war and suspen- 
sion of specie payments. In England the 
reverse was seen; manufactures were plen- 
ty and cheap. They hence flowed in upon 
us, to an unparalleled amount; and we bought 
them without reflection, partly because they 
were so cheap; and partly because we 
got them on a credit; but chiefly because 
money was plenty, and we expected com- 
merce to be again as prosperous as we had 
experienced it before; an expectation sanc- 
tioned by the high price, which American pro- 
duce commanded in Europe immediately after 
the war; for its exportation had been stop- 
ped and a scarcity produced there, which had 
not yet been supplied by the return of that 
country to its peaceful pursuits. ‘The fictitious 
capital, with which the banks furnished the 
merchants, and fostered the import trade, 
was another cause, which hastened and ag- 
gravated the result. Hence the immense 
debts which have been incurred, particularly 
in the west, to pay which the country has been 
so exhausted of its money, and is still so much 
oppressed. . 

And why is this the case? Because, while 
our merchants were importing so freely, the 


commercial situation of this country, and of |; 


all Europe, was undergoing an immense 
change. The general pacification restored 
to every country its own proper share of 
commerce. America was no longer employ- 
ed as the common carrier of the commercial 
world; her navigation was therefore reduced 
down, comparatively almost to nothing. She 
lost this great source of commercial wealth, 
which the wars of Europe had given her for 
so long atime. Her agriculture soon felt an 
equal shock. The swords of millions on mil- 
lions were turned into ploughshares; and 
new sources of agriculture and raw materials 
were explored: American bread stuffs were 
no longer required to feed the armies of Eu- 
rope; on the contrary, those armies are now 
employed in raising food for themselves and 
their countrymen: and the cotton of the In- 
dies threatens to exclude us from the market 


we have hitherto enjoyed for that important 
article of American produce. We are thus 
deprived of those sources of profit, which for- 
merly enabled us to pay for imported goods; 
and the deprivation has left us under an op- 
pressive load of debt, which is drawing from 
us the circulating medium of commerce. 

Is there any hope, that this state of things 
will not be permanent? Is there any hope 
that another similar series of wars will occur 
in Europe? No man of sense will predicate 
his conduct on such an expectation. The 
French revolution and the French emperor 
are both unparalleled in history: shall we ex- 
pect such anomalies again to promote our 
commercial interests’? Ifthe world as yet has 
seen but one Bonaparte, would it not be ex- 
treme folly to look for relief from our embar- 
rassments by the appearance of another? It is 
then the part of wisdom, to accommodate our- 
selves to the times as speedily as possible, 
and be content with our situation. Our habits 
and course of business in this country must 
undergo a great and permanent change ; and 
the sooner it can be effected, the bettér it 

will be for us. It is idle to flatter ourselves 
| with the hope, that by stopping specie pay- 
/ments and issuing large quantities of paper, 
the prices of things can be kept up and a 
change prevented. eal money, which will 
| pay for imported goods, can not be made in 
| Kentucky—for bank notes are not of that 
|character. There is no remedy, but to di- 
| minish our imports down to the amount of 
| our exports which hereafter will probably be 
very small: and to supply the deficiency, we 
| must then manufacture more for ourselves. 
| But this change can be effected only by a 
| scarcity of money—by the severe pressure of 
| hard times. As long as the people can get 
| money,they will buy foreign goods: when they 
can get no more, importation must stop. The 
price of every thing will then come down: 
| lands will be cheap; labour will be cheap; 
produce will be cheap; every thing will be 
cheap but foretgn goods. Their price will not 
come down, for England never will be able 
to sell them cheaper than she has done. Is 
it not obvious, that manufactures must then 
spring up and prosper’? When every thing 
is cheap, compared with manufactured — 
there will be no business so profitable as 
manufacturing; and capitalists will engage in 
it. The scarcity of money is perhaps already 
sufficiently great all over the Union, to autho- 
rise the change: but it must be greater yet, 
before the change will take place. The 
strong and long established habits of the 
country, like those of an individual, can be 
changed only by powerful means. No one 
is yet willing to give up the hope of selling 
his property for as much money as it would 
formerly command; and until sales are made 
freely and currently at low prices, manufac- 
tures cannot flourish. But low prices and 
manufactures must be the result, at no very 
distant day. You might as well try to stop 
the current of the Mississippi with bank notes, 
as by their means permanently to prevent 
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this change. We are now placed commer- 
cially in the same situation as other nations; 
our export trade will hereafter be confined to 
those peculiar products of our own country, 
which are needed in others where the same 
cannot be produced. This never was our situ- 
ation before. While under the yoke of Bri- 
tain before the revolution, it was the policy 
of the mother country to encourage agricul- 
ture in America and manufactures at home. 
After the revolution, a period of extreme 
dullness and embarrassments was experienced, 
till the establishment of the federal govern- 
ment and the French revolution produced a 
change in our affairs. The wars which then 
sommenced produced the same effect on our 
affairs, which had previously been produced 
directly by the government of the mother 
country. A demand for our produce was 
creuted in Europe, in return for which we 
received European manufactures. But now 
we have arrived at a new era. No foreign 
country will now pay us for the ordinary pro- 
ductions of the soil: and of course we can no 
longer pay them for their manufactures. We 
must now, as they do, eat our own bread and 
meat, and make our own clothes. 

The change must be oppressive to the mer- 
chauts, the speculators, and debtors in gene- 
ral, who have been dealing largely on fictiti- 
ous capital; there is no safe nor effectual re- 
medy for their sufferings; the paper system, 
to which they still look so wishfully, would 
only increase by protracting the embarrass- 
ments of the country. Nor is it just, that the 
interests of the great mass of the people, 
should be injured to promote the private in- 
terests of speculators. Ifa man has borrow- 
ed money from the banks, and purchased real 
estate, either in Kentucky or Missouri, in the 
expectation of making a fortune by the rise 
of its price, shall he now, when the scarcity 
of money has obscured his prospects, be al- 
lowed to call on the banks, or the govern- 
ment, to stop specie payments and issue pa- 
per, that he may succeed in his schemes and 
become a nabob? Have not you, or I, or any 


other person, as great a right to call for pub- | 


lic measures, that will put money in our pock- 
ets without benefiting the people? I can see 
neither republicanism, nor justice, nor good 
policy in such a course. If a man has become 
wealthy by industry and economy, let him en- 
joy the fruits of his good conduct: it is good 
policy to encourage and protect him: but let 
us never adopt measures to enable the mono- 
polising speculators to become wealthy by the 
aid of fictitious capital. Let them break, or 
surrender their property, and come down to 
the level of other citizens. FRANKLIN. 


* 
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GURNEY’S NOTES ON PRISONS. 
( Concluded from, p. 406.) 
_ “The proceedings of the Ladies Associa- 
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much of the public attention. Very interest- 
ing information has been communicated re- 
specting those proceedings in Buxton’s work 
on Prison Discipline, and vast numbers of 
persons have since visited Newgate, and be- 
come eye-witnesses of the good which has 
been effected in it. 

“In order to maintain and diffuse the inter- 
est thus happily excited, and to establish more 
completely the point now immediately before 
us, it may be well for me to state some further 
particulars respecting this Association of La- 
dies, and the condition of the females placed 
under their care. As I am nearly connected 
with the individual, who commenced the un- 
dertaking (and whom I accompanied on the 
journey, which gave rise to the present pub- 
lication) my taking this step may indeed re- 
quire some apology. I can offer no other than 
my desire to promote the public good: it is, 
however, in my power clearly to state, that the 
important work has been carried into execu- 
tion, not by any one person, but by the assi- 
duous and persevering efforts of many. 

«1 may now proceed to lay before my read- 
ers, a narration, which contains the substance 
of various communications, written and verbal, 
received from some active members of the 
Ladies Association. It is to the following ef- 
fect :° 

“‘Qur Association for improving the condi- 
tion of the female prisoners in Newgate, was 


established in the fourth month (April) of 


1817, since which period we have had seve- 
The 
object which we have in view, is to provide 
for the clothing, the instruction and the em- 
ployment of those females, to introduce them 
to a knowledge of the holy Scriptures, and 
to form in them as much as lies in our power, 
those habits of order, sobriety, and industry, 
which may render them docile and peaceable 
whilst in prison, and respectable when they 
leave it. We may acknowledge, that when 
we commenced our undertaking, by insti- 
tuting on the female side of Newgate, a school 


| for the children, the reformation of these 


women, lost as they were in every species of 


| depravity, was scarcely an object of conside- 


ration, much less of expectation. When we 
considered the innumerable disadvantages 
which stood in our way, the utmost we could 
hope for, was to prevent these miserable crea- 





* On reading this statement respecting 
Newgate, to my friends on the committee, 
who had furnished me with the particulars 
which compose it, they expressed much un- 
easiness at my publishing it as coming from 
them, lest they should be deemed too ready 
to speak of their own proceedings. Being 
persuaded, however, that no such disposition 
will be attributed to them, and that the state- 
ment will produce the better effect from 
being given to the world on its true autho- 
rity, [ venture, though not without reluctance, 
to disregard their fears, and to act upon nty 


tion for visiting Newgate have already claimed || own judgnfent. 
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tures from becoming worse and worse ;—the 
inevitable consequence of their continuing 
in that unchecked condition of idleness, 
drunkenness, riot, and vice of every descrip- 
tion. But, through the blessing of the Al- 
mighty, the result of even our earliest efforts, 
exceeded our most sanguine hopes. We 
found in the prisoners, depraved and abandon- 
ed as the: were, an ear open to hear us, and 
a heart still alive to every act of kindness. 
They felt the wretchedness of their lawless 
and dissolute mode of living, and they eager- 
ly embraced the remedy. 

“The regulations proposed to them for 
bringing them into astate of order, sobriety, 
and good discipline were unanimously accept- 
ed; and thusan easy way was opened for the 
commencement of the committee’s labours. 

‘‘ Those labours indeed were pursued un- 
der great disadvantages. Ready as the pri- 
soners were to receive the committee, they 
were nevertheless of the lowest and worst 
description, the very scum both of the city 
and country, filthy in their persons, disgust- 
ing in their habits, obscene in their conversa- 
tion, and ignorant, to the greatest degreg, 
not only of religious truth, but of the most 
familiar duty and business of common life. 
Frequent communication was allowed them 
in the prison through an iron grating, with 
visitors of both sexes, many of whom were as 
vile and desperate asthemselves. There was 
no possibility of general inspection, nor of 
any other separation of classes than that of 
the tried from the untried; and they were 
obliged to sleep promiscuously i in large com- 
panies. To these difficulties, most of which 
still continue, may be added the dreadfully 
hardening effect of occasional executions, and 
the perpetual removal and change of pri- 
soners. 

“‘ Notwithstanding these evident disadvan- 
tages, the efforts of the committee soon began 
to produce a visible effect. 
prising to observe how quickly these aban- 
doned criminals conformed themselves to the 
standard held out to them by their visitors, 
and quietly submitted to the restraints of the 
new system. The scene is now totally 
changed. The prisoners are for the mos* 
part, quiet and gentle in their demeanour, 
orderly and industrious in their habits, com- 
paratively neat and clean in their persons ; 
7 very countenances changed an soften- 


. We have often the satisfaction of continu- | 


‘“ for hours together in their company, with- 
out witnessing any thing in their conduct or 
conversation, which can offend our mos: de- 
licate feelings. Many of them have acquired 
the art of reading, and have become ade »pts 
in knitting and needlework; and almost all, 
by some means or other, are busily em- 
ployed. 

“ The prison is visited daily by some of the 
committee ; mostly by two members of it at 
yee: and the visitors devote such a portion 

their time to the object, as enables them 
te become intimately acquainted with the 


It was truly sur- | 
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individual prisoners, and to gain a beneficial 
ascendency over their minds. 

* The women frequently come into New- 
gate covered oniy with rags, and in a state of 
deplorable nakedness. They are now plainly 
and decentiy clad, parily by the aid of their 
own earnings, and partly at the expense of the 
association. 

“ They are employed in patchwork, coarse 
needlework, spinning, and knitting. They 
receive a fair price for their work; and al. 
though their earnings are small, they are 
strongly recommended to reserve a part ot 
them to accumulate for their benefit, agains: 
the period when they may leave the prison. 
Some of the women willingly adopt the plan: 
upon others, in consequence of their ex- 
tremely destitute condition, we find it neither 

sasy nor advisable to enforce a compliance 
with the recommendation. 

“We have two schools in the prison; one 
for children, with the formation of which 
the labours of the committee commenced ; 
and another, established within the last few 
months, for grown-up women. Both schools 
are in an orderly and therefore prosperous 
condition; and considerable numbers of wo- 
men as well as children have already derived 
from them the benefit of some useful educa- 
tion. The governesses of these schools are pri- 
soners, who, by their steadiness and perseve- 
rance in the work, have justified the confi- 
dence placed in them. 

“A complete system of superintendence, 
independently of that exercised by the com- 
mittee, we deem to be of indispensable im- 
portance. Over every twelve or thirteen 
women we place a monitor, who is answera- 
ble for the women’s work, and renders an ac- 
count of their conduct. We have also ward’s 
women, who are responsible for the cleanli- 
ness of the wards; a yard-woman, whose busi- 
ness it is to maintain good order in the yard, 
and a nurse and assistant in the sick-room. 
These officers are all selected from the most 
orderly and respectable of the prisoners; and 
they receive of course some extra emolument. 
Thus the situations of monitors, school-mis- 
tresses, yard women, &c. become objects of 
desire ; and as changes frequently take place, 
they operate on the whole society as an eX- 
citement to good behaviour. 

** Besides these officers, there is a matron, 
paid partly by the corporation of London and 
partly by our association, who superintends 
the whole arrangement, and constantly resides 
in the prison, The constant care and inspec- 
tion exercised by this officer is quite neces- 
sary to the success of the system; and few 
can be better suited to the duties of the situ- 
ation than the person, who was appointed to 
it at the first formation of the association, 
and who still continues to fill it. We have 
lately appointed a sub-matron also, who as- 
sists in the duties of inspection, and keeps 4 
little shop, furnished chiefly with groceries, 
for the use of the prisoners. 

“The women «re assembled together in 
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the committee-room at a certain hour every 
morning, when the Scriptures are read to 
them, sometimes by the matron, but mostly 
by one of the visitors. After the reading is 
over, the company sits for a few minutes in 
perfect silence. These occasions are very 
often interesting and affecting: a striking so- 
Smnity prevails in them, and the feelings as 
well as understandings of these poor crimi- 
nals, are through the divine blessing, open 
much beyond our expectation, to the recep- 
tion of religious truth. The word of scripture 
and the prayer or exhortation, by which they 
ure at times acccompanied, appear to excite 
in the prisoners much tenderness of mind; 
and we have sometimes observed, during 


“every eye in the room is wet with tears. It is 
very gratifying also to observe the order and 
quietness, with which the women, on being 
dismissed, withdraw to their respective em- 
plovments. We have only one thing further to 
mention in connexion with this part of our 
subject; namely, that the inculcation of all 
peculiar tenets is strictly avoided. The es- 
sential doctrfhes and moral precepts of the 
Gospel are alone held up to view. 
dinary of Newgate, from whom we receive 
much kind and useful assistance, is frequently 
present at our readings; and the bishop of 
London, when he visited the prison, express- 
ed his entire approbation of the simple mode 


thus adopted of communicating religious in- }, 


_ women, who on their leaving the prison have 
“ On the subject of the reformation actu- |; received small loans of money, and nothing 


_can exceed the punctuality with which some 


struction. 


ally effected amongst these once ubandoned 
females, we feel much difficulty in making a 
precise statement. When we reflect on the 
deceitfulness of the human heart, and consi- 
der how generally these poor creatures have 
been strengthened in their natural corrup- 
tions, and habituated to every kind of depra- 
vity, we cannot be surprised at the disappoint- 
ments which, in this respect, we often meet 
with; and we are thoroughly convinced, that 
nothing less powerful than the grace of the 
Supreme Being can produce in the object of 
vur care, a radical change. 

“ At the same time we have great reason 
thankfully to believe and acknowledge, that 
the divine blessing has rested on the endea- 
vours of the committee to promote the moral 
and religious improvement of the prisoners. 

‘* We entertain a hope, grounded on fré- 
quent observation, that the truths conveyed 
to their understandings by the daily reading 
of the Bible amongst them, are so impressed 
upon the hearts of many of them, that they 
will never be forgotten, but will influence the 
conduct of these individuals during the re- 
mainder of their lives. There are also cer- 
tain broad and conspicuous facts connected 
with our institution, from which the commit- 
tee may certainly derive substantial encou- 
ragement. . 

“The first is the change of manners and 
habits, which has taken place amongst the 
prisoners generally; a change from drunken- 
ness to sobriety, from riot to order, from cla- 
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mour to quietness, from obscenity to decency. 
The second is the honesty of these females 
as it regards the property of any of the ladies 
or of the association. There cannot have been 
less than one hundred thousand articles of 
work manufactured in the prison since the 
formation of the association; avid it does not 
appear that any one of these articles has been 
stolen. Some time since one of the visitors 
lost her purse in the prison: it was truly in- 
teresting to observe the gloom which this cir- 
cumstance spread over our community of cri- 
minals, until on the following morning the 
purse, which had been only mislaid, was re- 
covered by its owner. The third fact is the 
small number of re-commitments; for out of 


these periods of serious thought, that almost |; the whole number of women, who have been 


| placed under our care, only four have as yet 


returned to us convicted of fresh offences. 
On being seen by us a second time, these 
criminals evinced a strong sense of uneasiness 
and shame. 

“Those who leave the prison and return 
to common life, are mostly more or less su- 
perintended by some one member of our com- 
mittee. By too many of these persons 4 conti- 
nued good conduct has not been maintained; 
but of many others we have received very 
satisfactory accounts. Some are earning an 
honest livelihood in the bosom of their own 
families; others have obtained places as ser- 
vants, and maintain the character of industry 
and respectability. There are several of the 


of them make their weekly payments, in or- 
der gradually to discharge the debt. 

‘It may not be improper for us to add to 
this general information, a statement of two 
or three particular cases, in which we have 
great reason to believe that a real reformation 
has taken place. 

““E. C. was committed on the charge of 
murdering her infant: she was brought into 
Newgate out of her lying-in, and in a state of 
such excessive reduction that the nurse of 
tlie prison hourly expected her decease: she 
however struggled through her danger. A 
more pitiable object cannot be imagined ; she 
was almost entirely naked, and her bones 
were nearly protruding through her skin; 
and with regard to her mind, her ignorance, 
hardness, and depravity could scarcely be ex- 
ceeded. Much labour was bestowed upon 
her during her continuance in Newgate. In 
the depth of her misery she found a door of 
hope opened for her, and she eagerly availed 
herself of the good thus offered to her. She 
was acquitted of the crime imputed to her, 
and has since been placed in the London Fe- 
male Penitentiary. There she has conduct- 
ed herself with so much propriety, and has 
evinced such strong proofs of true repent- 
ance, that we cannot but cherish the hope of 
her yet becoming, through the blessing of 
her great Redeemer, a valuable member of 
society. 

** J, W.’s case was very similar to that of 


| 
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, 


E. C., but she was a woman of superior 
powers, and of rather better education than 
most of the other prisoners. She continued 
under the care of the committee for three 
months, during which period she displayed 
evident marksgf penitence and amendment. 
On her discharge from prison, a gentleman, 
who had frequently visited her in Newgate, 
recommended her to a respectable family as 
a servant. In this capacity she still continues, 
and bore, when we last heard of her, the cha- 
racter of honesty and sobricty. Some time 
since a letter was received from her, address- 
ed to one of the visitors, and inclosing a two 
pound note. The letter, which on inquiry 
appeared, with the exception of some slight 
grammatical corrections, to be all her own, 
was as follows: 


* June 16, 1818. 


‘Dear and Honoured Madam, 


‘Mr. B. the bearer of this will deposit in 
your hands the sum of 2/., which I beg to add 


to the subscription for defraying the expenses | 


incurred in carrying on your benevolent ex- 


unhappy persons confined within that dreary 
receptacle of misery and woe, the prison of 
Newgate, where I first learned, by the kind 
exertions of Christian and benevolent friends, 
to flee the downward road that leads to hell, 
and to look up for pardon and deliverance to 
Christ my Saviour and my God, through 
whose atoning blood I now seek remission of 
all my sins. But as the doctrine I then learn- 
ed teaches me to deny all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, permit me, my dear Madam, to 
say that the above sum, the produce of my 
honest labour in servitude, has been appro- 
priated with an intent to restore some pro- 
perty, I had in an unguarded moment been 
tempted unlawfully to take. My full, I trust, 
has humbled me in the dust of self-abasement; 
and after having exerted myself, by the aid of 
a public advertisement and the assistance of 
Mr. B———,, to restore the property alluded 
to to the right owner without efiect, I feel 
it my duty thus to relinquish all participation 
in my former wages of iniquity; and though 
it is confessedly an unworthy offering, yet 
may ‘God accept this my willing sacrifice, and 
pless and crown your kind exertions with in- 
creasing and abundant success, is the sincere 
prayer of, 
‘Dear Madam, 
‘Your most humble and grateful servant, 
We 


“This letter displays not only a feeling of 
the consolations of religion, but that nice and 
accurate integrity, which bespeaks in language 
not to be mistaken, the prevalence of a good 
principle. 

** Mary Connor was the daughter of respec- 
table parents, and received some valuable im- 
pressions of a religious nature during her 
early vears. Whilst still very young, she was 
seduced by a wretch, who soon afterwards 
abandoned her. Her friends refused to give 
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her any countenance; and being totally desti- 
tute and reduced to the greatest misery, she 
joined those bands of loose and wicked wo. 
men, by whom the streets of London are 
nightly infested. Sinking lower and lower 
in the scale of depravity, she gave herself up 
to drunkenness and other degrading vices, 
and was committed to Newgate at the com- 
mericement of the year 1817 for stealing a 
watch. There, she was amongst the foremost 
in submitting herself to the control of the 
committee, and was selected by her compa- 
nions as the fittest person amongst them to fill 
the office of schoolmistress. Encouraged and 


| instructed by those, who had now the care 


over her, she abstained in a most remarkable 
manner from her former evil habits, and for 
fifteen months. during which time she acted 
as 'schoclmistress, she was very assiduous in 


‘her duties, and was never known, on any oc- 
| ° ° . . x 
_casion, to infringe any one of the rules esta- 


blished in the prison by the committee. 


In 
the spring of 1818 she was attacked by a 
cough, which terminated in a consumption. 


_A free pardon was obtained for her, and she 
} 





ertions for the reform and instruction of those |) 45 removed to a situation in the country 


‘under the care of one of the visitors. 


She 
was however so deeply sensible of her own 
unworthiness, and so uneasy at being the 
means of any expense to the association, that 
she insisted on being placed inthe workhouse 
of her own parish. There she evinced much 


| patience, humility and quietness of spirit; and 


placing her whole reliance on the merits of 
her Saviour, she soon afterwards died in ‘ the 
hope full of immortality.’ 

‘We may conclude the statement of our 
case with three general observations. 

“We wish to remark, in the first place, 
that in all our plans to promote the reforma- 
tion of these females, it has been our constant 
endeavour to associate them with ourselves 
in the object. It is on this principle that all 
the regulations, which have been fixed upon 
for the management of the women, have first 
been submitted to their own consideration, 
and received their voluntary consent. Thus 
a useful principle of independence has been 
excited in their minds, and they have been 
stimulated by their natural feelings to promote 
a work, which they know to be in part their 
own undertaking. 

“ We may observe, in the second place, 
that the change, which has been wrought in 
the women, and which has excited so much 
surprise in the minds of some persons, may 
be attributed, under the blessing of a gracious 
Providence, not only to the system of employ- 
ment and discipline, to which these women 
are gradually accustomed, but more particu- 
larly, to the effect of kindness upon those re- 
probates amongst mankind, to whom, alas! 
that kindness is altogether a novelty. 

* Thirdly, let it be, noticed, that the means 
which are in the power of this association, 
are also in the power of other persons in 
every part of the kingdom; and we venture 
to express our conviction, that the formation 
of similar committees of visitors, in connex- 
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~ son be so dreadfully darkened by the fall 
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ion with all our various prisons, would pro- | 
bably lead to results equally striking and | 
equally satisfactory.” 


AMuscellanp. 














REASON IN RELIGION. 


An extract from the Rev. Mr. Channing’s Dis- 
course delivered at the recent Ordination of 
the Rev. Jared Sparks in Baltimore. 

We object strongly to the contemptu- 
ous manner in which human reason is 
often spoken of, because it leads, we be- 
lieve, to universal scepticism. If rea- 





that its most decisive judgments on reli- 
gion are unworthy of trust, then Christi- 
anity, and even natural theology, must 
be abandoned; for the existence and 
veracity of God, and the divine original 
of C hristianity, are conclusions of rea- 
son, and must stand or fall with it. If 
revelation be at war with this faculty, it 
subverts itself, for the great question of 
its truth is left by God to be decided at 
the bar of reason. It is worthy of re- 
mark, how nearly the bigot and the 
sceptic approach. Both would annihi- 
late our confidence in our faculties, and 
both throw doubt and confusion over 
every truth. ‘We honour revelation too 
highly to make it the antagonist of rea- 
son, or to believe that it calls us to re- 
nounce our highest power. 

We indeed grant, that the use of rea- 
son in religion, is accompanied with dan- 
ger. But we ask any honest man to look 
back on the history of the church, and 
say, whether the renunciation of it be 
not still more dangerous. Besides, it is 
a plain fact, that men reason as errone- 
ously on all subjects as on religion.— 
Who does not know the wild and ground- 
less theories, which have been framed 
in physical and political science? But 
who ever supposed, that we must cease 
to exercise reason on nature and society, 
because men have erred for ages in ex- 
plaining them? We grant, that the pas- 
sions continually, and sometimes fatally, 
disturb the rational faculty in its inqui- 
ries into revelation. The ambitious con- 
trive to find doctrines in the Bible, which 
favour their love of dominion. The 


timid and dejected discover there a 
eon | system, and the mystical and fa- 
natical, a visionary theology. The vi- 








cious can find examples or assertions on l 
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which to build the hope of a late repent- 
tance, or of acceptance on easy terms; 
the falsely refined contrive to light on 
doctrines which have not been soiled by 
vulgar handling. But the passions do 
not distract the reason in religious, any 
more than in other inquiries, which ex- 
cite strong and general interest; and this 
faculty, of consequence, is not to be re- 
nounced in religion, unless we are pre- 
pared to discard it universally. The true 
inference from the almost endless errors, 
which have darkened theology, is not 
that we are to neglect and disparage our 
powers, but to exert them more patiently, 
circumspectly, uprightly. The worst 
errors, after all, have sprung up in that 
church, which proscribes reason, and de- 
mands from its members implicit faith. 


| The most pernicious doctrines have been 


the growth of the darkest times, when 
the general credulity encouraged bad 
men and enthusiasts to broach their 
dreams and inventions, and to stifle the 
faint remonstrances of reason, by the 
menances of everlasting perdition. Say 
what we may, God has given us a ra- 
tional nature, and will me us to account 
for it. We may let it sleep, but we do so 
at our peril. Revelation is addressed to 
us as rational beings. 'We may wish, in 
our sloth, that God had given us a sys- 
tem, demanding no labour of comparing, 
limiting and inferring. But such a sys- 
tem would be at variance with the whole 
chafacter of a present existence; and it 
is the part of wisdom to take revelation, 
as it is given to us, and to interpret it by 
the help of the faculties, which it every 
where supposes and on which itis founded. 
To the views now given, an objection 

is commonly urged from the character 
of God. We are told, that God being 
infinitely wiser than men, his discoveries 
will surpass human reason. In a revela- 
tion from such a teacher, we ought to 
expect propositions, which we cannot 
reconcile with one another, and which 
may seem to contradict established truths 
—and it becomes us not to question or 
explain them away, but to believe, and 
adore, and to submit our weak and car- 
nal reason, to the divine word. To this 
objection, we have two short answers. 
We say, first, that it is impossible, that a 
teacher of infinite wisdom, should ex- 
ose those, whom he would teach, to in- 
nite error. But if once we admit, that 
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propositions, which in their literal sense 
appear plainly repugnant to one another, 
or to any known truth, are still to be li- 
terally understood and received, what 
possible limit can we set to the belief 
of contradictions? What shelter have 
we from the wildest fanaticism, which 
can always quote passages, that in their 
literal and obvious sense, give support 
to its extravagancies? How can the pro- 
testant escape from transubstantiation, 
a doctrine most clearly taught us, if the 
submission of reason, now contended for, 
be a duty? How can we ever hold fast 
the truth of revelation, for if one appa- 


rent contradiction may be true, so may 


another, and the proposition, that chris- 
tianity is false, though involving incon- 
sistency, may still be a verity. 

We answer again, that, if God be infi- 
nitely wise, he cannot sport with the un- 
derstandings of his creatures. A _ wise 
teacher discovers his wisdom in adapting 
himself to the capacities of his pupils, 
not in perplexing them with what is un- 
intelligible, not in distressing them with 
apparent contradiction, not in filling them 
with a sceptical distrust of their powers. 
An infinitely wise teacher, who knows 
the precise extent of our minds, and the 
best method of enlightening them, will 
surpass all other instructors in bringing 
down truth to our apprehension, and in 
showing its loveliness and harmony. We 
ought, indeed, to expect occasional, ob- 
scurity in such a book as the Bible, which 
was written for past and future ages, as 
well as for the present. But God’s wis- 
dom is a pledge, that whatever is neces- 
sary for us, and necessary for salvation, 
is revealed too plainly to be mistaken, 
and too consistently to be questioned by 
a sound and upright mind. It is not the 
mark of wisdom, to use an unintelligible 
phraseology, to communicate what is 
above our capacities, to confuse and un- 
settle the intellect, by appearances of 
contradiction. We honour our heavenly 
Teacher too much to ascribe to him stich 
a revelation. A revelation is a gift of 
light. It cannot thicken and multiply 
our perplexities. { Boston Intel. 


—---— 


ON FALLING INTO THE INDOLENCE OF 
OLD AGE PREMATURELY. 
There prevails an opinion that after a 
certain age, the mind, like the body, 
having arrived at its complete size, 














INDOLENCE OF AGE. 


ceases to admit of that increase which we 
call improvement. Many appearances 
seem to justify such an opinion, but I am 
inclined to believe, that though the mind 
at acertain age, may, from several causes, 
show a tendency to become stationary, 
yet its tendency may be counteracted 
by extraordinary efforts and exertion. 
The machine, by long operation, may 
have incurred the impediments of exces- 
sive friction, or some of the wheels may 
be nearly worn out; but a little oil judi- 
ciously applied, and a few repairs inge- 
niously made, may restore its motions 
and augment its force. 

One considerable proof, that, when 
the mind has reached the acme of its im- 
provement, it becomes for a little while 


| stationary, and then retrograde; is drawn 


from observing that the second or third 
production of an autuor is often inferior 
to his first, even though the first were 
the produce of his juvenile age. 

But is itnot probable that the exertions 
of the author may have been remitted 
after having obtained the distinction 
which first stimulated his earlier dili- 
gence? Success operates on the minds of 
many—like the luxuries of Capua, on the 
soldiers of Hannibal, the passage of the 
Alps, and the victory of Cann. 

When the strength of the body begins 
to decline, its companion seems to in- 
dulge it with sympathizing indolence.— 
The road that om to repose is smooth, 
flowery and seducing; and many there 
are who enter it, long before repose is 
necessary. If they could acquire self- 
command enough to avoid the charms of 
the siren, they might still make great ad- 
vances in climbing the steps of science 
and virtue. But it must be allowed that 
greater efforts are required than the ge- 
nerality of mankind are disposed to 
make, at any time in their lives, and 
much less in the period of their decline. 

Yet the history of literature affords 
many animating examples, to prove that 

eat works may be produced after the 
middle of life. Sophocles and Theo- 
phrastus composed excellent works when 
they were nearly a hundred years old. 

ur own Milton, whose Paradise Lost 
is an effort of mental activity equal to 
any which antiquity can boast, did not 
begin it, till he arrived at that age when 
in the opinion of many, the mind is re- 
ceding from excellency. 
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INDOLENCE OP AGE. 


Julius Ceesar Scaliger, who become a 
prodigy in learning, did not commence 
the study of the Greek till he was near- 
ly forty. He did not even know the 
Greek characters till about that time; 
nor did he devote himself entirely to a 
life of letters till he was forty-seven.— 
His days till then had been spent in an 
unsettled manner, chiefly in the army, 
with habits and dispositions unfavourable 
to study. But he had a mind, which, 
like that of his namesake, the Roman 
conqueror, was formed to break down 
all obstacles; and age, instead of abating 
his vigour, served but to harden and cor- 
reborate the sinews of his intellect. 

It seems indeed reasonable to suppose 
that works which depend on the warmth 
and vigour of the imagination, on pathos 
and sensibility of heart, would always 
be produced in the greatest perfection at 
an early period; but the examples of 
Sophocles and Milton, who wrote the 
finest poetry, the one in extreme old age 
and the other at a mature age, serve to 
prove the theories concerning the hu- 
man mind are too fallacious to be entire- 
ly relied on. The defects and failures 
of nature may be in great measure sup- 
plied or prevented by prudence and per- 
severance. But laziness and want of 
spirit suffer them to creep on before na- 
ture intended. 

Thus is life in effect abbreviated.— 
Early old age and early dotage are in- 
troduced by an abject dereliction of our 
own powers. We labeur to increase 
our fortunes and sufler cur faculties to 
run to ruin, without reluctance. But it 
is surely worth while to contend strenu- 
ously for their preservation. Of how lit- 
tle value are the enjoyments of life, when 
we come to vegetate in stupidity, in the 
midstof all that should delight our senses, 
inform our understanding, enrich our 
memory, and glitter on our imagination! 
It is worth while to pursue every method 
which has a tendency to seahin our 
mental existence. Among these I will 
venture to enumerate, a constant yet 
moderate exercise of our abilities, a daily 
accumulation of new ideas, a recollec- 
tion of the old, a rule over the pas- 
sions, a temperance in wine, and all the 
pleasures of the glutton and debauchee. 
We often accuse time and nature for de- 
cays whichgare caused by our own ne- 
slect. Instead of immersing ourselves 
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in the pursuit of wealth, which we shall 
never enjoy, and honours, which are 
empty bubbles, let our desire be to pre- 
serve our faculties unimpaired to the 
last, and to shine as the sun shines, 
bright through the whole of its progress ; 
and though with abated heat and efful- 
gence at the close of it, yet with a serene 
and venerable lustre, till it descends to 
the other hemisphere.—Carthage ( Ten.) 
Gazette. 
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[From the Village Record. } 
CIVILIZATION OF INDIANS. 


I have now brought these papers to a 
conclusion. Scanty and hnguadbet as is 
the information which they contain, it is 
sufficient to establish the following 

oints: that the reception of our ances- 
tors by the Indians, was friendly and 
hospitable; that almost all the wars in 
which they were subsequently engaged, 
were caused by the ialiats or the en- 
croachments of the whites; that the In- 
dians were easily won by a kind and 
equitable treatment; and that amidst all 
the vices of the savage, they possess the 
elements of a great and noble character 
—the Roman and the Spartan virtues. 
It shows, moreover, that they may be 
taught our arts of life; that they are ca- 
pable of religious instruction; and that 
a crisis has arrived in their history, in 
which the force of circumstances com- 
bines with any attempt for their improve- 
ment, to render their civilization certain 
and thorough. 

There are a few concluding observa- 
tions in which I must be indulged, al- 
though I fear that I have already ex- 
hausted the patience of my readers. 

The government of this country is 
emphatically pacific. It was roe’ 4 not 
for any of the purposes of ambition, but 
for mutual good. Claiming as it does 
the sovereignty of the land from the 
Gulf to the Lakes, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, its beneficent spirit should 
regard and protect every individual with- 
inits borders. ‘Those borders, however, 
contain a savage and wandering popula- 
tion, doubtful in its attachment, danger- 
ous in its enmity, and burning with a 
sense of its outcast condition. ‘Between 
our state of society and this, there exists 
an inherent repulsion and enmity, which 
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are aggravated by the circumstance that 
we have been the authors of its calami- 
ties. ‘To overcome that repulsion, to 
allay that enmity, has become our impe- 
rious duty, and it is one peculiarly be- 
coming the character of our government. 
I trust that the facts detailed in these 
numbers have proved (if proof were 
wanting) that this is not an impossible, 


though it may be an arduous task. It is 
— only to be accomplished by teaching 


them the arts and the subordination of 
civilized life; and this can only be effec- 
tually done under the patronage and by 
the efforts of the general government. 
The number of intelligent and enlight- 
ened Indian agents should be increased; 
the Indians should be persuaded to di- 
vide their lands, or at least to allot to 
every man sufficient for a farm; every 
encouragement should be held out to 
them to learn our language; and the 
trade in spirituous liquors should be rigor- 
ously forbidden. Above all,every prudent 
and conciliatory means should be used 
to bring them to acknowledge our govern- 
ment as the fountain of authority and 
Jaw, and gradually to build up from the 
rude materials of their manners, a struc- 
ture of laws and government, approxi- 
mating to our own, which should secure 
them individually and collectively from 
oppression, and which might at some fu- 
ture period, without suddenness or vio- 
lence, be mingled with ours. 

When compared with the importance 
of the object to be gained, no probable ex- 
penditure of money in attaining it should 
be regarded ; for it will add greatly to the 
wealth and security of our empire, and 
convert a means of annoyance against 
us, into a band of strength. If the wan- 
dering hordes of the Missouri were con- 
verted into peaceful agriculturists, what 
security would they give to our frontier! 
With what rapidity would our republican 
institutions overspread the vast surface 
of our territory, if the different tribes 
were taught our language and were pre- 

ared for an assimilation with ourselves, 
instead of being, as they now are, a dark 
cloud .upon our borders! 

But there are considerations of a 
higher and more imperious nature than 
those of a mere political advantage, which 
impels us to the undertaking. It is in 
the course of Providence, and arises from 
the constitution of things, that national 
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sins are visited by national calamities, 
Excess of every kind produces its own 
fruit; oppression sooner or later excites 
resistance; and cruelty, and a disregard 
of justice, seldom fail to be visited with 
the wrath of Heaven. We may think 
ourselves innocent of the blood of the 
Indians which has been shed; but while 
we stand idle and see their posterity 
withering and perishing before us, with- 
out one effort to save or to relieve, we 
participate in the guilt. I tremble for 
my country, when I recur to the wrongs 
which we have inflicted on the Indians; 
when I see us with the song of liberty 
in our mouths, fastening the manacles 
upon the slave; and behold our riotous 
waste of the choicest blessings of Heaven. 
Let those who think and feel thus, ex- 
ert the ability which God has given them 
to expiate these sins. More especially 
are we bound by every consideration of 
justice, of policy, of gratitude and hu- 
manity, to extend, before it is too late, 
the hand of relief to the suffering Indian, 
and to atone for the mighty injuries we 
have inflicted upon him. Loaax. 


[From the National Intelligencer. } 
QUESTIONS OF LAW. 
St. Marys (Georgia), May 15, 1819. 


Gentlemen—TI would trouble you to 
publish the following questions in your 
paper, in hopes that some gentleman well 
acquainted with national law will answer 
them. As it is almost certain that Flo- 
rida will be ceded to the United States 
now, these questions are important, and 
are continually presenting themselves to 
the people in this vicinity, who may be 
interested in the affairs of that country. 

In the first place—Does the treaty of 
cession provide for persons residing in 
that country, who have left the United 
States for crimes? Will they not be 
safe when that country is added to the 
United States, if the treaty is even silent 
on the subject? Can they be taken out 
of that country in the same manner @ 
criminal is taken out of one state to ano- 
ther, where he has committed a crime? 
Would it not be an ex post tacto opera- 
tion of our laws to do so, and of course 
unconstitutional ? ’ 

Can persons who have committed 
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erimes in Florida, whilst under the Spa- 
nish government, be punished by Ame- 
rican courts for such crimes? They were 
not committed against our laws, by which 
the criminal must be tried. 

Will persons residing in Florida, prior 
to the cession of the provinces, or the 
framing of the treaty, be discharged from 
the debts they owe in the United States, 
or, if they are liable for them, will not the 
principles of Spanish law govern in suits 
instituted for such debts? And if any 
advantage is allowed the debtor, by the 
law of the soil under which he has placed 
himself for protection, will not those ad- 
vantages be allowed him in American 
courts oj justice sitting in Florida? 

How will debts contracted in the pro- 
vince, before the cession, be determined? 
Will they not be. according to the laws 


of the country under which they were | 
contracted? And, indeed, will not all 


contracts be thus determined? Suppose 
a judgment was thus obtained against any 
individual as far back as 1814 or 1815, 
in the United States? Suppose that per- 
son went, inmediately after that event, 
to Florida, and has resided there ever 
since ?—Will that judgment be of the 
least validity in Florida, after the ces- 
sion? It is of no validity there now, ac- 
cording to the laws of that country. 
Your obedient servant, 
Caius. 


BRIDGE AT CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


The Genesee river, after rolling its 
placid and silver tide through a wide ex- 
tent of fertile country, as it approaches 
the lake, becomes rapid and turbid; its 
banks deepen, and suddenly it plunges, 
in a kind of desperation, to the ion of 
96 feet, down a perpendicular precipice. 
From this it seems to have soaiiek its 
channel to an enormous depth, through 
at least four different strata of solid ne 
About two miles onward it takes a sort 
of preparatory leap, of 20 feet, and short- 
ly after dashes down 70 feet, into the 
most frightful chasm perhaps in the 
world. Here, on the eastern bank, 


stands Carthage, a neat little village, 
which one might well imagine, from its 
locality, the fairies had built for them- 
selves. This place, in the county of Onta- 
rio, is connected to Genesee county bya 


bridge, which crosses the gulf just men- 
tioned, and which must be considered as 
one of the greatest artificial curiosities 
in the world. As the passenger stands 
upon it, and casts his eyes around him, he 
is forcibly reminded of Milton’s cele- 
brated causeway athwart the regions of 
night and chaos. It is impossible to 
vive an accurate expression to those 
sublime emotions which seize the specta- 
tor, as the bridge, with the surrounding 
scenery, breaks suddenly upon his view. 
He beholds an arch, 352 feet chord, span- 





ning the everlasting chasm, resting its 
‘extremities on abutments of solid rock, 
which rise with a frent nearly perpendi- 
cular, to the height of at least 150 feet. 
The segment, which is composed of the 
arch and its chord, would probably con- 
‘tain an angle of 136 degrees, with its 
apex at the middle point in the circum- 
ference, not less than 190 feet above the 
water that rushes through the raceway 


¥ below. 


The point of view which-gives the arch 
its sublimest appearance is in the gulf 
directly beneath it. But a descent to 
this point is impossible, except by artifi- 
cial] means, which we hope will be taken 
to facilitate this object, for the gratifica- 
tion of the curious. The best observa- 
tory, at present, is a platform on the 
west side of the river, after descending 
the bank about 50 feet, to which the 
slope is barely sufficiently gradual to per- 
mit. Here you have a grand view of the 
whole scenery; the bridge on the left and 
the falls on the right, “charming the eye 
with dread, while all around is torn by 
the distracted waters.” A drawing has 
been lately taken of this scenery, which 
is to be engraved. It was taken from 
among the rocks on the east bank of the 
river, and below the bridge. The view 
includes the bridge with the surrounding 
scenery, but no more of the falls than 
the spray that rises from them. As a 
drawing explicitly from nature, we think 
it may challenge, for sublimity, any in the 
world. 

There are three peculiar seasons in 
which the poetic and tasteful eye would 
wish to view this scenery. The first 
during a storm, in which the lightnings 
might play among the rocks ; the second, 
in a sunny day, when the arch of the 
bridge, might seem to be reflected in a 








rainbow at the falls; the third, at mid- 
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night, when such universal silence might 
reign as that echo itself should listen to 
the unchanging roar of waters, and when 
the moon, shedding a sickly and cada- 
verous hue over the abrupt banks, should 
lend just light enough to penetrate, but 
not quite reveal, the depth of the awful 
chasm! If there be a poet in America, we 
invite him to come and make this his 
Castalia, and irrigate his soul in these in- 
spiring dews. 

Hereafter, we suppose, those whose 
curiosity may lead them westward on a 
visit to Niagara, will not return satisfied, 
except they have also lingered awhile on 
CarTHAGE BripcGe. | Wat. Intel. 


[Prom a Kingston (Jam.) Paper of Nov. last.] | 


On Prince Grove estate, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Indian river, in the pa- 
rish of St. Johns, in this island, is to be’ 
seen one of the greatest curiosities 


———— 


its conical structure. A long staff was 
thrust into the body of it through the 
mouth, and the matter, which adhered to 
it, had the appearance of a thick bluish 
marl, of a sulphurous smell and sweetish 
taste. We could distinctly hear the 
rumbling of the boiling liquid contained 
within. There are souffriers in various 
parts of the island, and hot mineral 
| springs, but in no part, to the best of my 
knowledge, is there to be found so great 
a curiosity as this crater. 
_ It may be difficult to account for the 
origin of this extraordinary production, 
| but from. the circumjacent soil, however, 
we may conjecture, and set it down as of 
|a mineral quality. It well deserves the 
‘attention of lovers of natural philosophy, 
for to a curious mind, how pleasing, in- 
_ teresting, and noble an occupation must 
it be to solve, if posssible, the theory, by 
which these astonishing phenomena are 
created and carried on. 
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nature; a perfect volcano in miniatur 

It is impossible to imagine any thing of 
the kind more strikingly beautiful. It | 
was visited twelve months since by se- 


veral gentlemen of the island, who de- | 


clare it, at that period, to have been but 
a few inches in circumference, and still 
fewer in height. Its dimensiuns, when 
_ inspected by the inserter of these 
observations in July last, were as follows 


Feet Inches. 
Height from the base to the top, 4 
Circumference of the base, 49 
Ditto at the top, 9 6 
Ditto ditto at the opening, 2 3 


It is situate in the centre of a mode- 
rate sized valley, surrounded by a clus- 
ter of small mountains, about half a 
mile from the sea shore, and should it 
continue increasing proportionably to the 
size it has already attained in one single 
year, we may expect at some distant pe- 
riod to find it put on a formidable ap- 

nce, and occasion terror as well as 
mischief. It is remarkable, that the outer 
strata, or layers of earth, are extremely 
uniform and exact, and the.whole prg- 
sents a novel appearance. The boiling 
lava, or more properly, liquid earth, con- 
tinually discharges from the mouth, and 


overflows that already formed, and con- 
sequently increases its bulk, whilst at 


SS 


Charleston, June 14. 


~Fustice enlightened by Starvation. — 
In a civil suit now pending in this city, 
| the jury retired to make up their verdict 
on Saturday evening, at 7 o’clock. They 
‘are still confined, having remained al- 
ready a period of near seventy hours. 
| The problem is about to be solved, what 
connexion subsists between a man’s sto- 
mach and his opinions. This process is 
certainly calculated to make the body 
lean, if not the understanding. We ex- 
pect to see some of these gen‘lemen re- 
duced to the circumference of Shak- 
speare’s apothecary. Their diet is that 
of the Hermit in Goldsmith, so far as re- 
lates to the “ water from the spring,” but 
without the “herbs and fruits.” We can- 
not sufficiently admire such praisewor- 
thy abstemiousness. It reminds us of 
the fortitude and perseverance of the fa- 
mous captain Riley, who saw himself 
gradually diminish from two hundred 
and fifty, to sixty pounds—and yet kept 
up his spirits until the sixty pounds 
grew up again to two hundred and fifty. 
But, joking apart—should any of those 
jurors lie of famine, produced by an ab- 
surd requisition of the common law, what 
cognizance should be taken of this judi- 
cial murder? A sheriff would be hung, 
who should starve even a felon!—But a 





the same time it disfigures the beauty of 
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poor juryman, it seems, if he be not talked 
may be starved to death at pleasure. 
Judges frequently hesitate in the forma- 
tion of their opinions even for months 
after trial—but who ever heard of the 
proposal to imprison or starve a judge 
until he decided a cause! Judges too are 
allowed to differ, and the majority go- 
verns with them. But jurymen are nei- 
ther permitted to differ—nor to hesitate. 
It is a mean, contemptible appeal to a 
man, to address his mind has pod con- 
science through the medium of his sto- 
mach—it is one of the barbarous relics 
of antiquity, and should be scouted from 
our jurisprudence. Which of us could 


be compelled, through fear of starvation, | 


to do even an indifferent act? and is it 
believed that independence of opinion 
and feelings on important subjects, are 
to be thus sacrificed. What is the value 


of an opinion extorted from the fainting | 


and exhausted energies of nature? 


Statistics of Paris —The population of 
Paris, (not inciuding the rural communes,) by 
the census of 1517, amounts to 713,966 indi- 
viduals; of whom 305,248 are males, 331,905 
are females, and 56,794 not particularly desig- 
nated, but included under the collective de- 
signation of both sexes—Houses, 26,801— 
Births, for 1818, 24,406, of whom were males 
15,451, females 12,955; 4,537 were born in 
the hospitals. 

Children not born in wedlock, amount to 
8,353; of whom 3,898 were born in the hos- 
pitals, Of the 8,353 illegitimate children, 
1,118 boys and 980 girls, have been acknow- 
ledged by their parents—6,255 remain unac- 
knowledged. Deaths, 25,706; of whom 12,692 
are males, and 13,104 females. Of the whole 
number, 15,725 died in their own houses, and 
9,981 in the hospitals, prisons, &c. Excess 
of births over the deaths, 700. Marriages, 
7,455. Children born out of wedlock, but 
acknowledged in consequence of the subse- 
quent marriage of their parents, 479. Adop- 
tions, 20. In 1817, the number of births 
amounted to 23,759, that of the deaths to 
21,114, and the marriages to 6,382. 

They reckon in Paris 1,119 streets and 
lanes, 111 passages, 32 quays, 18 boulevards, 
87 places or squares, 51 crossways, 121 entrys, 
54 courts, (places for riding and taking the 
air,) 25 avenues, 10 public promenades, 45 
circular roads, 56 barriers, 16 gates, 16 
bridges, 33 market places, 39 churches, 4 
temples, 12 palaces, 24 hospitals, 37 establish- 
ments for public instruction, such as the In- 
stitute, the Faculties, the Colleges, the Spe- 
cial Schools, the Literary and Scientific insti- 
tutions, &c.; 15 museums, 6 public libraries, 
12 theatres, &c. 
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The National Guard consists of 31,899 in- 
fantry, and 256 cavalry. The Gendarmerie 
consists of 1,021 men, and 471 horses, and a 
battalion of sappers, &c. of 575 effective men. 


The following Letter has been addressed by M. 
De La Fayette to the Attorney General at 
Paris: 

*« 1 am informed, that M. the Attorney Ge- 
neral has thought proper to cause proceed- 
ings to be instituted against the authors of 
I, Ami de la Royaute, on account of I know 
not what passage relating to myself. During 
42 years that my life has been before the pub- 
lic, I never asked any writer to say any thing 
favourable of me, nor gave any person any 
uneasiness for having written ill of me, and 
though very sensible of kindness, I have 
} never answered calumny. M. Bellart, will, 

therefore, permit me to refuse his protection, 
and, without knowing the offence, to declare, 
that 1 do not consider myself offended; I dis- 
claim gll proceedings in this respect, and op- 
pose them with all my power.” [This isa 
species of magnanimity which we do not often 
hear of.) 
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Grief Motices. 


Slavery in Ohio.—The newspapers in 
Ohio join in a universal expression of 
horror at the very thought of introducing 
slavery into the state. It appears that 
the report of an intention to propose the 
repeal of the laws against slavery, origi- 
nated in the malice of those who were 
opposed to a state convention which was 
summoned for other purposes. 


Kentucky.—Some days ago the Ken- 
tucky papers contained a string of reso- 
lutions, adopted at a public meeting in 
Frankfort county, recommending to the 
banks to discontinue specie payments, 
and to issue notes to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the people. This looked like 
an evil omen, and we feared that the 
good people of the west would not bear 
their sufferings with that patience which 
they owed. We are much pleased, how- 
ever, to find in the Kentucky Reporter, 
June 9th, a series of resolutions by five 
or six counties, most of whom regard 
with great horror, the propositions of 
Franklin county, and appear to be well 
acquainted with the causes of distress, 
and the inevitable nature of the evil. 
There seems a general disposition to en- 
dure the misfortunes they have brought 
on themselves by hasting to be rich, and 

we heartily rejoice that they are about 
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to adopt measures of industry and eco- 
nomy, which will soon relieve them. 


Baltimore.—We observe that an emi- 
eration society is formed in Baltimore. 
None of the objects of the society are 
mentioned. We hope the Baltimoreans 
do not despair of their city; its rapid 
growth cannot continue, because the 
causes which produced so great an in- 
crease in all our cities, are nearly at an 
end ; but it is well situated for commerce, 
and if the speculating disposition of some 
of its inhabitants, and the disposition to 
lawless violence which has been shown 
in the slave trade and in the piratical 
expeditions against commerce, (which 
have unfortunately given a character to 
the city,) could be suppressed, there are 
few ports of the United States where in- 
dustry would be more certain of pros- 
perity. 

New York and Pennsylvania.—The 
stoppage of the Exchange Bank has been 
announced by its proprietor, Jacob Bar- 
ker, who assures his creditors that he 
will pay principal and interest in sixty 
days. The agitation among the banks 
throughout the country, causes us to look 
with anxiety to the first of August, as a 
time when many of the country banks in 
this state will be broken up. The law 
annulling the charters of such of the forty 
last created as refuse in any instance to 
pay specie, will then go into operation. 
At the time of chartering these banks, 
the legislature reserved this power. The 
youngest politicians must perceive, that 
a very great proportion of the banking 
establishments in this country must be 
dissolved, before we can hope for a set- 
tlement into the peace establishment. 
The sooner those vessels which cannot 


survive the storm are wrecked, the bet- | 
; ture, 


ter will it be for their owners and for the 
country, for there will then be more sea 


- . 
room for those which are more strongly | 


built. | 
Prussia.—It is said that while the 

king of Prussia was enjoying his prome- 

nade in the beginning of April, his coach 


people, bearing several petitions. The 
crowd were only dispersed by the mili- 
tary. The petitions were that a consti- 
tution should be granted to Prussia, ac- 


cording to the solemn promises whick{~— — 
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had been so often repeated. ff 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


Emigration.—Six hundred and _ six- 
teen passengers arrived at Quebec, from 
the 10th to the 15th instant. 


Important Cession.—It is stated in 
the Canada papers, that the Missisagua 
Indians have ceded to the British govern- 
ment a tract of 2,748,000 acres of land, 
equal in extent to 46 townships. It is 
said, that “this tract embraces that ele- 
gant river, the Mississippi, from its source 
until its entrance into the Lake Chan- 
diere, or Ottawa river.” 

Economy !—The editor of the “ Balti- 
more American Farmer” says, that “a 
gentleman mentioned a fact to him the 
other day, to convey an idea of the habits 
and condition of a certain neighbourhood 
—lhe said, he met on the road, going toa 
neighbouring village, an old fashioned 
imported coach, drawn by two half 
starved horses, driven by a naked negro 
slave, conveying a live hog, to buy a jug 
of rum.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By John J Harrod, Ba\timore.—Letters on French His- 
tory, for the use of schools, by J. Bigland, & 1.00. 

C. S. Van Winkle, N. Y.—The Sketch Book of Geoffrey 
Crayon, gent.; an original work, 12mo, pp. 94, 75 cts. 

C. Wiley & Co, New York—A Year and a Day; a novel, 
by Madame Panache, author of Manners, 12mo. pp. 267, 
boards, $1.00, 

S. Potter—A Book of Chants of the Morning and E.ven- 
ing Prayer, and Communion Service of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, § 1,00, 


IN PRESS. 


A sixth edition of the Ohio Gazetteer, descriptive of the 
several counties, towns, villages, settlements, roads, rivers, 
lakes, springs, mines, &c. in the state of Ohio ; alphabe- 
ticaliy arranged, P ; 

‘I his edition is now printing at the office of the Sciote 
Gazette, in Chillicothe, by Messrs. Bailhache and Scott, 
on entirely new type, just received from the foundry in 
Philadelphia. In this edition will also be added, between 
twenty and thirty engravings, mostly on wood, but some 
on copper plates, illustrative of the topography of differ- 
ent parts of the state; besides a map of the state, in- 
cluding the two new counties of Meigs and Shelby, which 
were created during the last session of the Ohio iegisla- 





It will contain between 150 and 200 pages ; and the price 
will be about one dollar a copy, stitched ; or one dollar 
and fifty cents, bound. 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


| By Littell & Henry, 74 South Second St. 
was stopped by a crowd of about 1500 | 


Where subscriptions and communications 


| will be received. 


Terms Five Dollars per annum, payable on 


' the first of July of each year. 





t Paper Machine of J. & T. Gilpin, Brandywine. 
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